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The corner-stone of the Universalist National Memo- : 
rial Church, Washington, D. C., was laid on Sunday, =|) 


April 28, in the presence of the officers and trustees of 

: the Universalist General Convention and a large com- 
pany. The account which appears in this issue will be 
made into a booklet and published May 15. 
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CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
Its predecessors (1819 to 1897), the UNIVERSAL- 
IST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 


Editor 
Zohn van Schaick, Jr. 
Editorial Assistant 
Florence I. Adams. 
Literary Editor 
Harold BE. B, Speight. : 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
continue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 

dress is ordered both the old and the new address 

-legiven, and such notice sent to 176 New- 
£1.,Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbory 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive ativertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscrip:ion to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated, it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
mew Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing House 


HAROLD MARSHALL, MANAGER 
176. NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
Tel. Kenmore 6570 
DORCHESTER AVE AND 60th ST.. CHICAGO 
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ARRIVES AT CENTURY MARK 


Congratulations to Brattleboro’s oldest 
resident, Mrs. Susan (Burnett) Cutting, 
who is 100 years old to-day! Greetings in 
various forms have been coming to Mrs. 


Cutting several days, but to-day they 


reached their climax in flowers and més- 
sages from a wide territory. -One congrat- 
ulatory message was from Town Manager 
William Plattner in behalf of the town of 
Brattleboro, while from a more distant 
point, radio station WEAF in New York, 
there was broadcast a message of good- 
will to Mrs. Cutting as a part of the regular 
daily ‘“‘cheerio” program. Because of deaf- 
ness the broadcast was not heard by Mrs. 
Cutting, but the message was given to her 
by her daughters, Mrs. Minnie Barney and 
Mrs. Emily Edwards, with whom she lives. 
Her brother, Hollis H. Burnett of Brattle 
Street, thirteen years her junior, also tele- 
phoned to her, but as he only recently left 
the hospital, he did not call in person. 

Mrs. Cutting arose a little earlier than 
usual to-day, her centennial, to be in readi- 
ness for early callers and for the events of 
the day, although no special observance 
was planned, it being considered best to 
conserve her strength. A number of friends 
and relatives came at different times, and 
before the day is over there will have been 
present four generations of the family, as 
besides her daughters Mrs. Cutting has a 
grandson, Dr. L. S. Edwards, and three 
great-grandchildren, Dorothy (Edwards) 
Robbins, wife of George M. Robbins, Miss 
Clarissa Edwards and Stewart Barney, all 
of Brattleboro. 

Visitors with Mrs. Cutting always come 
away with delightful impressions of her. 
She is cheerful in spirit and possesses men- 
tal alertness to a marked degree: Except 
for deafness and the necessity for using a 
cane her physical condition is excellent and 
her appetite is good. She sleeps soundly 
and arises refreshed every morning between 
seven and eight o’clock and does not re- 
turn to her bed until seven o’clock at night. 
She has an aversion to going to bed in the 
daytime, as she considers it a waste of 
time, but several times a day she dozes in 
her arm-chair: 

Reading breaks up the monotony of the 
day, and the publications to which she 
devotes the most attention are her religious 
paper and the Brattleboro Daily Reformer. 
While her daughters are busying them- 
selves with household duties Mrs. Cutting 
frequently calls their attention to facts or 
events of interest which she notes in her 
papers. 

Mrs. Cutting was born in Guilford April 
17, 1829, the oldest of the four children of 
John and Mary (Brown) Burnett. She is 
a descendant of Philip Franklin, Sr., of 
Guilford, who served in the Revolutionary 
War. His wife was Rachael (Horton) 
Franklin. Because of her Revolutionary 
ancestry Mrs. Burnett recently was elected 


an honorary member by Brattleboro Chap- - 


ter Daughters of the American Revolution. 


She had three brothers, Frank, Imla and 
Hollis Burnett. The last mentioned is the 
only survivor. He and Frank served in the 
Civil War and came home at the same time. 

In her school days in Guilford Center 


“one of Susan, Burnett’s teachers was John 


Stewart Cutting, whom she married April 
29, 1849. They went to the ancestral Cut- 
ting farm in West Brattleboro to live, 
moving later to the so-called Plummer 
farm, which they bought, near the John 
Goodenough mill. After a time Mr. Cut- 
ting bought an interest in a store in Boston, 
and they moved to that city, but in time 
the appeal of the farm brought them back 
to West Brattleboro. < 
Mr. Cutting afterward became a mem- 
ber of the Brattleboro board of listers and 
was honored by repeated re-elections, serv— 
ing on the board more than thirty years. 
In 1904 he and Mrs. Cutting went to live 
with their daughter and husband, Mr. and 
Mrs. John L. Barney, in West Brattleboro, 
and Mr. Cutting died there June 21, 1908. 
Mrs. Cutting went to live with another 
daughter, Mrs. Abbott S. Edwards, in 
1919. After Mr. Barney’s death Mrs. Bar- 
ney and Mrs. E. H. Akley in 1923 bought 
the house at 22 Grove Street, and the up- 
stairs apartment was taken by Mrs. Bar- 
ney and Mrs. Edwards and their mother,. 


_who have lived there ever since. 


Mrs. Cutting united with the Universa- 
list church in Guilford Center in her girl- 
hood. She has retained her membership: 
there and is now the oldest person on its 
roll. She served at one time as president 
of the Ladies’ Society of the church. Her 
father, John Burnett, died Feb. 9, 1887, at 
the age of eighty-three, and her mother, 
Mary (Brown) Burnett, died Nov. 14, 
1862, at the age of fifty-nine-——Braiileboro 
(Vermont) Daily Reformer. 


* * * 


CHAUTAUQUA 


Friends of the Chautauqua Summer 
School will be interested to know that the 
Edward Everett Hale Scholarship given 
by the Universalist-Unitarian Headquar- 
ters at Chautauqua has been awarded to a 
Universalist, Miss Eudora Spicer of Oak 
Park, Illinois. Miss Spicer is a daughter 
of Rev. N. E. Spicer, pastor of the Univer- 
salist church at Markesan,,Wis., and she is 
a teacher in the public school of Oak Park. 

The various denominational headquar- 
ters endeavor every year to raise the sum 
of $150 for a scholarship. Our head- 
quarters has used the Sunday morning 
offering for this purpose. Although the 
plate has never been passed at the service 
those who wish to give toward the scholar- 
ship fund are always invited to place their 
offering in a small receptacle after the ser- 
vice. As our groups have been small it 
has taken us two years to raise the amount. 
Those who have thus given have thereby 
given aid to an ambitious teacher, to the 
Chautauqua Summer School, and have 
helped to place the Universalist-Unitarian 
Headquarters on the map. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. ) 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


THE CHURCH IN WASHINGTON 
ACK in 1824, again in the forties, and then again 
in the fifties, attempts were made to start a 
Universalist church in Washington. They all 
failed. But one thing about those attempts seemed 
prophetic. The first Universalist service in Washing- 
ton was held in the Capitol, in the Hall of the House 
of Representatives, and the second on the afternoon 
of the same day was held in the Court House of the 
city. The incidents, entirely unpremeditated, spoke 
of a connection between the church that was to come 
and the nation, and between the church and the com- 
munity in which it was set. 

In a way all the Universalists of the country al- 
‘ways have owned the Washington church. That na- 
tional side of things is much more adequately realized 
in the church whose corner-stone was laid on April 28. 

In at least two senses, the church is the child of 
the Civil War. The war brought to Washington in 
the armies and for the civil service many live, active 
Universalists, ministers and laymen. They keenly felt 
the need of a church of their faith. More than that, 
they felt the importance of Washington as a mission- 
ary center. Within four years after the close of the 
war they had a church. The story is told in the pro- 
ceedings of the General Convention of 1868 in Balti- 
more, and in the resolutions adopted. The church 
was started by action of the General Convention. 
The first preacher at the first services was the Secre- 
tary of the General Convention, and everybody in 
attendance had lived through the Civil War and fought 
or worked in some way in that war. Luckily South- 
erners came along soon to leaven the lump and to 
save the church from being exclusively Northern. 

Dr. LeGrand Powers, for over thirty years resi- 
dent in Washington and happily permitted to attend 
the exercises, once pointed out another connection be- 
tween the Civil War and our Universalist faith. The 
Civil War, in which nobody was engaged but our own 
people—North and South—our boys, our kin, our fel- 
low countrymen, struck a deadly blow at the old 
dogma of everlasting hell. There were too many boys 
involved, too many homes made desolate, for the old 
theories of salvation and punishment to survive in 
their original form. Nobody can tell how much these 
broader movements of history had to do with the 
starting of the church, but they had something to do 
with it and they helped color its life. 


To all who know the church intimately there is 
nothing much more interesting than the varied ex- 
periences and backgrounds of the people who make it 
up. In the parish there are the people of Maine and 
every other New England state, New York, Ohio, 
Indiana and many of the Western states, North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Idaho, and Washington, as well as 
Maryland,. Virginia and the District of Columbia. 
Well does one minister remember the thorough lam- 
basting he got from an old mother in Israel from North 
Carolina when he once used the word rebellions Well 
also does he remember the rebuke of the G. A. R. 
when he leaned too far the other way. It early taught 
him that it is not the way of the transgressor alone 
that is hard, but it is the way of the liberal that is 
hard—the man who tries to see both sides of a subject. 

All these widely differing people have learned to 
live and work happily together in Washington, their 
very differences have given interest and charm to the 
contributions they have made. 

That past of the church and of the denomination 
is to be emphasized in the walls that are rising now in 
Washington. That suggests both a privilege and a 
danger. The privilege lies in the rich store of character 


‘handed down to us, and kept alive for our instruction 


and our cheer.. The danger lies in the control of the 
dead hand and in exclusive preoccupation with the 
past. 

The church should be a place of sacred pilgri- 
mage. To it our people should come from all over the 
country to relive the past and to commune with those 
who have gone on. But that is not enough. There is 
a place for beautiful Arlington Cemetery, but this 
church must not be just a cemetery. 

The resolutions of 1868 contemplated a church 
from which streams of influence and blessing should 
go to all parts of the country and of the world. This 
church must be that or it will be a failure. 

Just why have people opposed the building of this 
church? Not from bad motives but from good mo- 
tives. Not because they do not want to honor our 
beloved dead, but because they have thought that we 
could spend the money more wisely in other ways. 
And how? Foolish ways? No, noble ways. To more 
effectively carry the gospel to remote districts of the 
South and West, where liberal religion is not under- 
stood. To strengthen our work in the Orient, where 
nations stand at the parting of the ways between the 


old and the new. To do practical things for suffering 
and toiling masses of our great cities. To do our share 
of work for university students who especially need a 
bridge over the abyss of atheism on the road they must 
travel from the city of credulity to the city of faith. 
And we must admit that $350,000 or $500,000 would 
be a godsend in these ways. Whatthen? This church 
in the future must be such a center of unselfish Chris- 
tian service, of aggressive missionary work at home 
and abroad, that all these good people who have op- 
posed the church will see their mistake and thank God 
for the vision and statesmanship that made it possible. 

Of all the hundreds of Civil War incidents that 
we have heard from the men and women of this parish 
one comes especially to mind. One of the church 
trustees—Edson—told the story that as a young 
fellow he was sent with two others to guide General 
Meade up to Gettysburg the night before the battle. 
It was a dark night, a difficult road, and the enemy 
camps were not far away. Every little while Meade 
would say to Edson, ‘Are you sure, young man, are 
you sure that you know the way?”’ The New York 
boy was sure. He did know the way. He rendered 
the exact service that the Commander-in-Chief wanted. 
Meade reached Gettysburg in time. If we pause 
perhaps we may hear the same question from our 
Commander-in-Chief: “Are you sure, you men and 
women of 1929, that you know the way? Do you 
understand what you are doing?” May we all be 
able to answer with one voice, ““Yea, Lord, we know, 
for by thy blessed life and death thou hast shown us 
the way.” 


* * 


THE BOARD IN WASHINGTON 


LD members who attended the recent meeting of 
the Board of Trustees of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention agreed that this session came 

nearer being what a board meeting ought to be than 
any other session which they knew about. 

All the members were present and gave strict 
attention to the business. The agenda had been care- 
fully prepared by the Executive Secretary. The facts 
needed were at hand. What had to be done was done 
with dispatch. There was an absence of long tiresome 
speeches by people who have nothing to contribute to 
the elucidation of the matter on hand. But, most 
important of all, the Board by delegating details to 
committees found itself in a position to devote the 
greater part of the time to matters of fundamental 
policy. That of course is the true function of a board 
of this kind. Just as an executive officer who refuses 
to delegate work is a poor executive, a board that gets 
swamped by details is a poor board. It is important 
for boards and executive officers to have many details, 
but only to the point where they help light the course 
to be charted or to assist in the major decisions to be 
made. 

Brilliant men sometimes make poor board mem- 
bers for various reasons: (a) They are too busy to 
attend. (b) They talk too much. Even good talk is 
bad talk in a board meeting unless it adds and helps. 
(c) They are poor sports and can’t bear to be turned 
down. (d) They want toride their hobbies. (e) They 
just don’t dare jump into a situation when it takes 
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sand to doit. (f) They lack patience and endurance 
for what inevitably is a grueling experience. 

The Universalist General Convention has been 
fortunate in its board members almost always. The 
details of the recent meeting in Washington which 
never will appear in print would have made nine- 
tenths of our people proud and grateful. 


* * 


‘‘THE LITTLE LADY OF THE HELPING HAND”’ 


HE little lady of the helping hand is what they 
call a Southern lady resident in Washington, 
D. C., whose business is to teach lip reading to 
the deaf. The blood of a minister father flows strongly 
in her veins, and she goes at her work as if it were the 
work of Christ and not merely a means of livelihood. 
And what she does is to give to the deaf, or the par- 
tially deaf, or those in danger of becoming deaf, a 
way of keeping easily in touch with their fellow human 
beings. Not long ago some one stopped off in Wash- 
ington to tell the little lady that for the second year in 
succession one of her pupils had won the speech read- 
ing contest sponsored by a Chautauqua. 

The most interesting of her pupils is a retired 
Admiral in the navy, eighty-four years old, whose 
name would be familiar to a majority of our readers. 
“They tell me I am too old,” the Admiral boomed in 
his big voice when he appeared, “‘but I, at least, can 
try. Perhaps I’ll die before I do anything, but I’ll 
take a chance.” So the little lady serves the famous 
Admiral in the same spirit of determination and faith 
in which she serves an afflicted child. One does not 
know which he admires most, the lady who makes her 
life count for so much or the Admiral who will not be 
downed at any age. Human nature with all its 
limitations and weaknesses does flower in many ways. 

* * 


AFTER EASTER COMES PENTECOST 


E do not remember having heard much about 
liberals celebrating Whitsunday, or the Day 
of Pentecost. It is a movable feast which 

falls this year on May 19. The Methodist Episcopal 
bishops and various organizations of that church 
considered the matter important enough to lay before 
the General Conference at Kansas City last year, and 
the General Conference called on all Methodists to 
“observe the annual festival of Pentecost by special 
services and ritual and by special preaching in which 
the person and work of the Spirit are carefully but 
courageously pressed.” 

Recently Stanley Jones said, the Christian Ad- 
vocate of New York tells us: “Pentecost, not Easter, is 
the real end of Passion Week.”’ “Not Gethsemane,” 
says the Advocate, ‘‘or Calvary or the walk with the 
disciples on the Emmaus road, but Pentecost, where 
the disciples received the dynamic that was to make 
their own lives Christlike, and to impel them to the 
inaugurating and spreading of the Christian Chureh — 
this was the real culmination of the ministry of 
Jesus.” 

The Advocate goes on to suggest that the preva- 
lence of criticism and complaint instead of confidence 
and courage among church members “is due to the 
fact that too many have stopped half way on the 
Christian journey.” 
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The central thought for Pentecost is the coming 
of the Holy Spirit. We do not have to accept the 
Trinity in order to believe that the Spirit does come. 
We do not have to accept any old record of miracle 
that does not justify itself to our reason. With full 
acceptance of our liberal gospel in all its breadth and 
beauty, we still-can believe in the “Comforter,” 
in “the Holy Ghost,” in Pentecostal power. When men 
are filled with the spirit of love and courage, when 
they have a sense of responsibility for the world, 
when they are determined that right, as they know it, 
shall win in their own lives and in society, they have 
the essence of Pentecost in them. 

We hope that there will be no let up after Easter, 
but that all our churches may have a Pentecost that 
will send us on with power. The Spirit of a seeking 
God ean fill and possess only seeking men. 

* * 


THE MEMORIAL TO BISHOP BRENT 


ENERAL PERSHING, George Wharton Pepper, 
General Wm. C. Rivers, Gano Dunn, Mrs. 
Potter, and Mr. Ogilby, close friends of Bishop 

Brent, have formed a committee with headquarters 
at 6 E 4ist St., New York, to see that an adequate 
memorial to the Bishop is established. A preliminary 
announcement has been made in these words: 


Within the last year or two the Bishop made it 
clear in writing and by word that he hoped in case any- 
thing happened to him his friends would carry on the 
work for the Moros which was so dear to his heart. 
Years ago he established a school for Moro boys on the 
island of Jolo in the Philippines, “where Christianity 
meets Islam under the American Flag.’’ The financial 
support of this thriving enterprise he undertook as a 
personal responsibility. 

This Moro work was one indication of the vision 
of unity that held Bishop Brent in thrall. His recent 
death at Lausanne recalls his zeal for Christian Unity, 
for it was at Lausanne that he did his last great service 
in presiding at the Conference on Faith and Order. 
Accordingly it is natural that his friends should perpet- 
uate that work by making provision for carrying out 
details of the Bishop’s vision which otherwise might 
fall to the ground. 

Further announcement will be made shortly about 
this opportunity to continue Bishop Brent’s work. 

* * 


OUR BUSINESS IS HIS BUSINESS 
N his Washington sermon, Dr. Perkins returned 
to a subject that he has emphasized before—the 
greater incentive to denominational loyalty in 
the changed conditions in which we find ourselves to- 
day. ; 
There is no question but that opposition creates 
a motive and gives us a dynamic. Even Emerson 
in his journal records his debt to opposition. And 
there is no question but that some people miss op- 
position so sorely that they want to stop work when it 
ceases. Dr. Perkins shows us that in the common 
Christian task, building beautiful characters, freeing 
minds, socializing society, there is an incentive greater 
than any we have known in days of denominational 
e. 
The difference is that to-day we get nowhere 
by simply appealing to denominational loyalty. 


People come back at us with the question, ““What for?” 
or ““What service are you prepared to render to so- 
ciety?” 

We live in days “when our Universalist faith is 
becoming the working spiritual capital of churches 
and individuals that do not bear the Universalist 
name.” 

What shall we do about it? Give up our Uni- 
versalism and take on some new radicalism so that 
people will oppose us? Possibly, but not unless the 
radicalism can stand the test of study. It is a poor 
brain whose only test of truth is the opposition it stirs 
up. Or shall we sit down and moan about the good 
old days when we could be martyrs? Or shall we 
give a piece of our mind to these unfair folks who have 
stolen our thunder and won’t come over? What super- 
ficialities and puerilities are these! 

“Liberals,” Dr. Perkins says, “are peculiarly 
susceptible to the danger of regarding a liberalized 
faith as an end in itself instead of a means to an end.” 
* The Universalist National Memorial Church will 
fully justify itself if it can succeed in making all lib- 
erals understand that some things can be true even if 
not denied, and that men sometimes are right even 
when they do not stand alone. ‘Our business,” said 
Mr. Perkins, “‘is to get His business done.’”’ A broader 
conception of what His business is may reasonably 
be expected of broad-minded folks. 


* * 


PUBLISHER OR BIOGRAPHER? 

AMALIEL BRADFORD dedicates his new book 

of biography, ““As God Made Them,” to one 

of the active partners in the Houghton Mifflin 
Company in the following words: “To Ferris Greenslet, 
who might have been the best of biographers if he 
had not preferred a more useful function.” From a 
biographer who stands in the front rank this is sig- 
nificant comment, but those who recall Mr. Greens- 
let’s Life of Lowell and his Life of Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich will realize that it is just praise. 

The words, ‘‘a more useful function,” are what 
especially interest us. Are they true? Are those more 
useful who chart and prepare the way or those who use 
it to bring literary treasures to the markets of the 
world? We do not know. But we are glad to see a 
distinguished author pay such a graceful compliment 
to a leading publisher. What the author does we all 
see. What the publisher does only those in the inner 
circle know anything about. The publisher is not 
simply a man who passes on a mass of manuscripts 
which keep rolling in. He must go out to the ends of 
the earth to see what is doing and to find the men who 
ean tell about it. He must encourage a_ budding 
genius. He must save some famous man from him- 
self. He must be pastor, schoolmaster, business 
agent, banker, friend, to the writers of the world. And 
he occasionally has to find a best seller or at least a 
good seller or he will go under. 

So when we pick up ““As God Made Them,” or 
any other beautiful and fascinating book, and by its 
magic bring famous men in to chat with us an hour by 
the study fire, we include in our litany of thanksgiving 
a or the great company who have made the feat pos- 
sidle. : 


’ 
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The Corner-stone Laid in Washington 


SHE corner-stone of the Universalist National 

F| \lemorial Church in Washington was laid 
with impressive ceremony Sunday afternoon, 
2 April 28, by Dr. Frank D. Adams, President 
of the Universalist General Convention, Dr. Frederic 
W. Perkins, minister of the church, and Mr. M. W. 
Lewis, chairman of the local Board of Trustees. 
Among those in attendance were Louis Annin Ames, 
chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Universalist 
General Convention, and other members of the Board 
as follows: Victor A. Friend, A. Ingham Bicknell, the 
Rev. Walter Macpherson, L. H. D., the Rev. John 
Sayles, D. D., the Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D. D., the 
Rev. Effie M. Jones, D. D., Walter Gabell, Judge 
Hill, George E. Danforth and Dr. Etz. 

Two buses brought fifty Universalists from Bal- 
timore, headed by their pastor, the Rev. Hal T. 
Kearns. Many widely scattered parishes were repre- 
sented. Dr. M. D. Shutter of Minneapolis, Mrs. T. 
R. Miller of Alabama, Miss Eleanor Bissell of Pasa- 
dena, Mrs. Frank Gibbs of Fitchburg, Dr. and Mrs. 
Emmons of Los Angeles, Miss Burnham of Gloucester, 
Miss Winkleman of New York, Mr. and Mrs. Moore 
of Newbern, N. C., Elisha M. Stevens, Alvin Stevens, 
and Lilian Abbott, all of Lynn, Mrs. Whitney of Som- 
erville, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Sargent of Lawrence, and 
Mrs. Patterson of Clarendon, N. Y., were among those 
present. Congressmen Stobbs and Foss and Henry C. 
Morris of the Board of Foreign Missions were also there. 

Dr. Edwin C. Sweetser of Philadelphia was the 
only person present who attended the sessions of the 
Universalist General Convention in Baltimore in 1868, 
when the resolution to start a church in Washington 
was adopted. 

The day was dark and stormy, shower following 
shower. A canopy had been erected above the plat- 
form on which singers and speakers sat, and many of 
the officers and visitors were given seats here also. 
But the majority in attendance stood for one and one 
half hours under umbrellas. Fortunately the rain had 
become a mere sprinkle by four o’clock, the hour set, 
and when all was over the western heavens were 
lighted up with the promise of a better day to come. 
Mrs. George Inness, Vice-President of the Universalist 
General Convention, who was present, made very 
effective use of the old French proverb: ‘Happy is 
the bride that the sun shines on, but blessed is the 
bride that the rain falls on.” 


Morning Services 


The Rev. Frederic Williams Perkins, D. D., 
preached the occasional sermon at the services in the 
Knickerbocker Theater Sunday morning. The clergy- 
men who are members of the General Convention 
Board assisted, Dr. Macpherson leading the respon- 
sive service, Dr. Brigham reading the scriptures, Dr. 
Jones offering the prayer, and Dr. Sayles announcing 
the hymns. Dr. Perkins took as his text Joshua 
4 :6—“That this may be a sign among you, that when 
your children ask their fathers in time to come saying, 
What mean ye by these stones?” 


“The corner-stone that we lay,” said Dr. Perkins, 


“Gs the symbol of a noble history and even more of an 
adventurous faith in the possibility of a nobler future. 

“These stones mean that the house we propose 
to erect shall be distinctively a House of God. No 
Universalist can accept the theory that God can be 
localized in any temple made with hands. Wherever 
the seeking soul and the answering spirit meet is His 
shrine. But though God is everywhere, He is always 
as a living experience found somewhere, and to make 
itself that somewhere more commandingly, convinc- 
ingly and compellingly than anywhere else is the dis- 
tinctive function of the church as the House of God. 
Not to be that, to be primarily other things—a lecture 
room, a forum, a music hall, a charity bureau, a 
school, a community center—is to abdicate its birth- 
right. This is an age of specialties, and the church’s 
specialty is that of making men and women conscious 
of the presence, will and companionship of Almighty 
God. Otherwise it is a second-rate amateur, hope- 
lessly competing with masters in their own special 
fields. 

“Where this conception of the primary function 
of the church is dominant, it will spontaneously clothe 
itself in fitting architectural forms. As one enters the 
new church he will feel instinctively that he is in a 
place set apart for worship, and that it could not con- 
ceivably have been intended for anything else. 

“This is no plea for externals as a substitute for 
the inward spirit. That can transform any place into 
a House of God. And if the preacher has no message 
from God or if the people bring no devout or expectant 
hearts, any beauty of line and color and any fitness of 
symbolic appointments but make more apparent the 
hideous machinery of it all. And woe betide the 
minister the beauty of whose church arouses aspira- 
tions and hopes that his ministrations can not fulfill. 
All that architecture can do is to make worthy the 
altar on which he must strike the living fire, but that | 
is much and that is what these stones mean.” 

Dr. Perkins then eloquently portrayed the church 
as a Christian church. The tympanum above the 
main portal, a free adaptation of that above the main 
door of the Cathedral at Chartres, will represent — 
Christ the teacher surrounded by the symbols of the 
four evangelists. Dr. Perkins made clear the fact that 
because this tympanum was decided upon recently, 
it is available still as a memorial. He pictured the 
church also as a Universalist church. Not Calvin’s 
denial but Christ’s affirmation of the Universal Father- 
hood and Brotherhood is our main reason for being. 
More than a teacher, the Christian is the man whose 
business is to get things done. He is “not a teacher 
of navigation exclusively, but a navigator, not a stu- | 
dent of aeronautics merely, but an aviator, not a | 
laboratory man in a factory only, but a builder.” | 
Dr. Perkins showed that passing of controversy with 
its stimulus to effort means nothing to Universalists 
who have come to see Christianity as a call to build 
the Kingdom of God on earth. He pointed out the 
danger to which liberal Christians are exposed “‘of 
regarding a liberalized faith as an end in itself instead 
of a means to anend.” The work of the great and the 
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humble Universalists commemorated in the church, he 
insisted, was not performed so that we can go out of 
business. “Our real business is not ended when our 
faith is no longer denied.” 

In spite of the rain 204 people were in attendance 
at this impressive service. Dr. Perkins read two tele- 
grams as follows: 


The Convention Church of Massachusetts extends 
best wishes and Godspeed to the National Memorial 
Church. May it be the beginning of bigger and better 
things. May your ministry be a long and fruitful one. 

The Redemption Church. 

Boston, Mass. 


Congratulations on this signal event in Universalist 
history. May the success of this enterprise be written 
in changed lives and the greater sovereignty of Christ. 
May this great undertaking be the foundation of adven- 
turous building for the Kingdom of God. 

Otis R. Rice. 


The Laying of the Corner-stone 


The services at the site of the new church opened 
promptly at 4 p. m. with the hymn, “A Mighty For- 
tress isOur God.” In accordance with the best custom 
there were no introductions. The Rev. Ulysses G. B. 
Pierce, D. D., for twenty-nine years pastor of All 
Souls Unitarian Church, made the invocation and led 
in the Lord’s Prayer. Dr. Clarence E. Rice, former 
pastor, led in the responsive service and declaration 
of faith. The National Capital Oratorio Association, 
under direction of Dr. Albert W. Harned, organist and 
choir leader of the church, beautifully rendered an 
anthem. 

Dr. Frank D. Adams, President of the Univer- 
salist General Convention, then spoke as follows: 


The National Memorial Church represents, first of all, the 
fruition of along, long dream. It was at the Detroit Convention, 
nearly eight years ago, that the movement to build this memorial 
had its official birth. How long the idea had been germinating 
in the minds of its originators before that, I do not know; but 
Tam sure the first vision of it must have come almost as soon as 
the World War was ended. Some of us remember well the en- 
thusiasm with which the project was received. It was at a 
laymen’s banquet, if my memory serves me aright, and when 
Louis Annin Ames told us with terse and graphic eloquence what 
he and a few others had dreamed in the way of a memorial 
church in the Capital City of the nation, the whole company 
was instantly on fire. Of course no one realized at the time what 
a stupendous task was being undertaken. It was fortunate that 
we did not; for, if we had foreseen the eight long years of effort, 
and changing of plans, and postponements, and discouragements 
and delay, no one would have had the heart to goon. Least of all 
would any one have dared to uridertake it if we had foreseen the 
lukewarmness, even approaching hostility, with which such a 
large number of our people were to receive the appeal to help 
put the thing over. But that is nearly all ancient history now. 
What the commercial world calls “‘sales resistance’’ is pretty well 
broken down. A lot of those who have not been persuaded to 
help materially are already beginning to speak with pride of our 
National Memorial Church in Washington. But the most grati- 
fying part of it is that nearly all of these later recruits are making 
up handsomely and generously for their initial tardiness. So it 
is almost a solidly united Universalist Church that is rejoicing 
to-day at the fruition of this long, long dream. 

This memorial church represents also an altar of faith set 
up in a lofty place. I think I do not exaggerate when I say that 
Universalists have learned a great deal about Washington since 
the building of this church was proposed—a great deal that they 


never knew before. They have come to realize how truly this 
magnificent city symbolizes the spirit of our nation. They have 
learned, and often with amazement, how rapidly Washington is 
becoming virtually the capital of the world. How natural, 
therefore, that they shculd look forward with eagerness to the 
day when our church should have an altar here, standing in simple 
beauty and beautiful simplicity for that faith which more than 
any other symbolizes the yearning heart of the world. My own 
experience has been that ever since this structure was begun; in- 
deed from the time of its very inception, members of my con- 
gregation coming to Washington have wanted to know where the 
church is located, for they were anxious to seeit. Only five days 
ago one person who had just been here called me up to tell me 


with what joy and satisfaction they saw these walls actually 


creeping upward and listened to the superintendent of construc- 
tion explain some of the details later to be worked out. And I 
know that many others of our ministers must have had the 
same experience. 

In the third place, the National Memorial Church repre- 
sents the reinterpretation of our mission in the world. These 
are days of rapid and bewildering changes. However well re- 
ligion may have performed its mission in generations past, it 
must be restated and reinterpreted constantly if it is to keep pace 
with the restless needs of men. The heart of religion does not 
change, nor does the ultimate human hunger it is designed to 
satisfy.. But it must find new phraseology, new emphasis and 
new meaning. It must be rediscovered anew by every genera- 
tion; and unless we into whose hands its welfare is committed 
are alert to keep the presentation of it always fresh, always 
winning and always comprehensible, religion must surely Jag in 
its race with all the other clamoring interests of life. 

Let no one suppose that liberal religion is any exception to 
this. It is far more true of liberalism than of any school of 
authority and dogma. Liberalism has always made its appeal 
to the head as well as to the heart; so we must be ever on the 
alert if we are to challenge and command the brilliant intellectual- 
ism which affords such a foil for the spiritual restlessness and 
daring of these thrilling times. I cherish the conviction, there- 
fore, that with the establishment of this shrine of our fathers’ 
faith here in this high place of the world’s life, we shall reinterpret 
that faith anew in terms of world obligation and friendship. 
Universalism! What a name it is! Many will see it for the first 
time emblazoned over the portals of this National Memorial 
Church. May they learn that it stands not alone for heroic 
names and deeds in days gone by, but also for an equally heroic 
present vision that knows no boundaries and recognizes no limits 
smaller than the needs of men and the everlasting love of God. 


Dr. Adams was in fine voice and spirit and made 
a deep impression. He was followed by Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr., pastor emeritus of the church. Dr. van 
Schaick said: 


No more fitting background could have been created for this 
occasion, than that made by the address of the President last 
Thursday night before the American Society of Architecture. 
The President was discussing the building projects of the National 
Government for Washington. What he said applied also to the 
building projects of individuals or organizations located here. 
In his address we might find full justification, if justification 
were needed, for our own enterprises. In it also we find an 
expression of the idealism which animates us and of the practical 
realities by which we are confronted. 

“The projects of the National Government in Washington,”’ 
said the President, ‘involve more than the making of a beautiful 
city. Washington is more than the National Capital. Washing- 
ton is the symbol of America. By its dignity and its architec- 
tural inspiration we stimulate pride in our country. We en- 
courage that elevation of thought and character which comes 
from great architecture.”’ 

. Two or three things instinctively come to our minds when 
we read these words of the President. One is a feeling of deep 
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thanksgiving that we are co-operating with, not thwarting, the 
plans of the Government. And as the city is to symbolize the 
nation, we hope that our church will symbolize our broad and 
beautiful faith. 

But there was an even more searching word of the President. 
“In architecture,’ he said, “it is the spiritual impulse that 
eounts.’” We whose business is to emphasize spiritual realities 
have been studying the situation here for many years, cherishing 
a worthy ambition, not to negative or destroy with roof and 
walls or tower what we profess with our lips, but to make all the 
expressions of our lives worthy and consistent. By not having 
adequate buildings, modern facilities, we have lost money and 
lost people. More than that, we have missed opportunities. A 


great hope fills us to-day that because of better equipment we. 


shall do far better work. 

Just in proportion as our church is built by all, it will be a 
symbol and an inspiration for all. Not a receiving church but a 
giving church, not a supported church but a supporting church, 
is our ideal here—a church spending and being spent in the ser- 
vice of the Lord. 


A hymn was sung, “One Holy Church of God 


Appears,” after which Dr. Roger F. Etz, Executive, 


Secretary, read the following list of articles to be placed 
in the box under the corner-stone: 


Issues of the Christian Leader during 1927, describing the 
architectural features of the National Memorial Church and 
many of its specific memorials. 

Series of Leaflets describing Building Stone Campaign with 
photographs and story of progress of construction. 

Building Stone Memento. 

File of Parish Bulletins from May, 1917, to April, 1929. 
These include lists of officers of the parish and its various branches 
and a running narrative of salient activities. 

Year Book of the Universalist General Convention, 1929. 

Issue of Christian Leader for January 29, 1927, containing 
account of the installation of Dr. Frederic W. Perkins as minister 
of the Universalist National Memorial Church. 

Issues of the Christian Leader for February 2, 9, and 16, 1929, 
containing an outline history of the Washington parish from its 
establishment in 1869 to the present time, by Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr., minister for eighteen years, from 1900 to 1918. 

Order of service at laying of the corner-stone on April 28, 
1929. 

Invitation to corner-stone laying. 

A Bible. 

Copies of the Washington Post and Daily Evening Star for 
April 27, containing display announcements of the laying of the 
corner-stone. 

Names of the architects of the church—Allen & Collens, of 
Boston, Mass.—and of the general contractor—Boyle-Robertson 
Co., of Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Etz spoke in substance as follows: 


We deposit these records in this box and place it under the 
corner-stone. Some of you have been raising the question which 
has been in my mind recently: ‘““‘We put them in. I wonder who 
will take them out?”’ If time permitted, one might attempt to 
answer this question in flights of imagination, but that is not 
possible to-day. 

This we can say, that whoever in some far-off day shall open 
this box will at least read the story of the faithful, consecretad 
souls who have made this building possible. This is the greatest 
single enterprise the Universalist Church has ever undertaken. 
Literally thousands of people in our churches everywhere have 
co-operated toward the fulfillment of these plans and the realiza- 
tion of this ideal. Some have given generously as their means 
permitted. Others have given the widow’s mite, but these gifts 

ogether have been consecrated to this church which will here 
proclaim the principle and ideals for which our church stands. 

This, then, is the story which these records will reveal when 
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in some new day they are again brought to light—a story of a 
larger vision, co-operatively realized in this beautiful church. 

Almost the last letter I answered before leaving the office 
to come to Washington was from one of the faithful members 
of the church who lives in an old people’s home in a distant 
state. We had sent her an invitation to this ceremony as a con- 
tributor to the building stone fund. She wrote me expressing 
her appreciation of the invitation and saying that while she could 
not be present in body she would be thinking of us gathered here 
at this hour and would be present in spirit. Then she enclosed 
a check for another building stone with this comment: “You 
may not yet have stones enough to complete the building, so I 
want to send one more to help out.’’ From the small amount 
she has for herself she has made this rich gift for the church she 
loves. 

This building is but symbolic of thousands of people whose 
loving sacrifice have made our progress up to date possible. It is 
this message which these records will carry through the years to 
come to some future generation—a message of fidelity to the 
ideal of the Universal Kingdom of love which we are helping to 
establish upon the earth. 


The prayer of consecration was made by Dr. 
John Smith Lowe, until recently in charge of the cam- 
paign for funds: 


Infinite God and Father, we thank Thee for the leading of 
Thy Holy Spirit that has brought us to the event and to the 
purpose of this hour. Others have labored and we have entered 
into the fruits of their labors. We are conscious, O God, of a 
cloud of witnesses hovering about us as we gather here to lay the 
eorner-stone of this visible temple, in memory of those who, in 
the years now gone, upheld our faith and served their country’s 
cause in its hour of need. 

In this cloud of witnesses, our Heavenly Father, we behold 
the faces and we hear the voices of our fathers and our mothers 
in the faith Thou hast given us to cherish. We thank Thee for 
their clearness of vision, for the independence and the reverence 
of their thinking, for their steadfastness of purpose, for their 
courage of conviction, and for their fidelity to the truth as it was 
given them to see it. 

Reveal to us anew, we pray Thee, the glory of their achieve- 
ments, imbue us with the spirit of their consecration, that we 
may continue the struggle for spiritual emancipation and relig- 
ious progress to which they gave themselves uncomplainingly 
and without restraint. Grant unto us and unto each succeeding 
generation an ever-increasing realization of our indebtedness to 
those pioneers in faith and service, whose deeds of love and devo- 
tion we now seek to commemorate in a sanctuary of enduring 
stone. We thank Thee, O God, for the names and the memories 
of our prophets and seers, our thinkers, scholars, poets, preachers, 
reformers, missionaries, teachers, workers and leaders of men, in 
pulpit and in pew, here to be enshrined. Write them, we pray 
Thee, upon the tablets of our hearts and enthrone them within 
our souls, that they may inspire us, and through us the church at 
large, to new and larger endeavors for the advancement of Thy 
Kingdom. 

We rejoice, our Heavenly Father, that Thou didst put it 
into our hearts to build here in the Capital City of our nation 
this National Memorial Church, as a tribute to our honored 
dead, as a testimonial of our love for peace and unity, and as a 
pledge of our determination to work for the coming of that day 
in which all men shall not only recognize but practise the law of 
universal brotherhood. 

We thank Thee for the vision that has brought us steadily 
forward in this worthy undertaking. We thank Thee for the 
sustaining faith and for the unfaltering hopes which have kept 
us from discouragement as the years have come and gone, and 
now that we are privileged to witness the fulfillment of our 
dreams and aspirations, we would voice our gratitude for the 
loyalty of those who have helped us onward with their generosity 
and unfailing support. 
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Grant that we may continue in the consciousness of Thy 
guidance and of Thy sustaining power until the work of our 
hands is at last completed, and then, O God, grant, we beseech 
Thee, that the spiritual mission of our visible memorial may 
move forward with such a depth of devotion, with such a range 
of vision, that the nation as a whole shail feel the sway of its 
influence and respond to its appeal. 

Inspire the leader of this our National Memorial and give 
to hitn the mind and the voice of a true prophet. Unite his 
people in the spirit of service to all mankind. Grant to them 
and to all of us the purpose and the will to make this notable 
memoriai a church of universal sympathy, whose supreme mis- 
sion shall be to unite all men in the bonds of love and brother- 
hood. Help us to create here a communion of souls whose chief 
desire shall be to walk in the Christian way of life. 

May the ministry of this National Memorial Church reach 
out into the life of our whole denomination, creating within it an 
ever-increasing source of incentive and inspiration. Grant that 
we may go on building and building upon, looking to the day 
when every knee shall bow and every tongue shall confess. Amen. 


“For All the Saints” was sung by choir and con- 
gregation. Dr. Perkins then led in the ceremony of 
laying the corner-stone, using a service he himself pre- 
pared. 


Minister—Dearly beloved, men in all ages, moved by the 
Holy Spirit, have erected houses for the worship of God and the 
service of man, and set them apart from lesser and unhallowed 
uses. Even so have they done who have propagated Christ’s 
gospel of Eternal Love and labored to establish his kingdom of 
universal righteousness. With a great price did they purchase 
the faith and freedom that we enjoy. It is highly fitting that we, 
who have entered into so precious a heritage of sacrifice and 
loyalty, should hold them in honor and commemorate their vir- 
tues. Even more fitting is it that we give new proof of our devo- 
tion to the great tasks of the kingdom of God in this present 
time. The house which we purpose in our hearts to build shall 
be as well 2 mount of vision as a shrine of memory. To that end 
let us, in public assembly, lay the foundation stones of this 
Church of the Living God. 

To the worship and service of God, the Father Almighty, 
who dwelleth not in temples made with hands, but who seeketh 
us to worship Him in spirit and in truth: 

People—On this stone we build our church. 

Minister—To discipleship of Jesus Christ, who has shown 
us the way of life eternal, our Leader in the work of establishing 
the enduring reign of righteousness, good-will and peace: 

People—On this stone we build our church. 

Minister—To the preaching of the gospel, the reading of the 
sacred Scriptures, and the administering of Christian sacraments; 
to religious education and morai culture; to the relief of the 
needy, the strengthening of the tempted, and the succor of the 
distressed; to human brotherhood and world peace; and to faith 
in the ultimate triumph of the kingdom of God: 

People—To this we consecrate our church. 

Minister—That the spirit of heroic souls may live again in 
valiant sons and daughters; that faith wrought in struggle and 
pain may be radiant in power and glory; that the fortitude of 
those who won it may inspire us wisely to use it, and that our 
fathers may see of the travail of their souls and be satisfied: 

People—We dedicate ourselves to the service of this church. 

Minister—That it may bring rest and healing to the weary 
and heavy-laden, that they may receive beauty for ashes, the oil 
of joy for mourning, and the garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness: 

People—We invoke God’s presence in this church. 

Minister—That our young men may see visions and our old 
men dream dreams; that the way of holiness be clothed with 
light, duty be heard as a trumpet call and these walls resound 
with songs of triumphant faith: 

People—We build this church as a holy trust, that on foun- 
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dations laid by faithful men may rise the temple that shall fulfill 
their hopes. 

Minister and People—So to the glory of God the Father, and 
in grateful memory of men and women of other days, we lay the 
corner-stone of this house of worship and dedicate ourselves to 
its worthy habitation. May God bless this offering of our hearts 
and hands to the glory of His kingdom. Amen. 


A choral anthem, from the symphony, “‘Amer- 
ica,” by the National Capital Oratorio Association, 
followed. 

The benediction was pronounced by the Rev. 
Moses R. Lovell, minister of the Mt. Pleasant Con- 
gregational Church. 


The Dinner That Showed Things Up 


The annual dinner of the Optimist Club of the 
local church, which came this year Monday, April 29, 
was turned into a testimonial for the national officers 
and guests attending the exercises of Sunday. The 
club is the social and literary organization of the 
church, and has had a continuous existence since 1873. 
The dinner was held in the club house of the American 
Association of University Women on the south side 
of Farragut Square. When it was discovered that only 
one hundred and five people could be eared for about 
two hundred and five rushed to get in, but they suf- 
fered the fate of the foolish virgins. 

Mrs. Elwood W. Way, chairman of the committee, 
handled the dinner admirably, 

At the head table were the following: Mrs. Frank 
W. Ballou, president of the club, Dr. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, toastmaster, Dr. and Mrs. Frank D. Adams, Dr. 
Roger F. Etz, Mrs. Hill, and the following speakers: 
Dr. Frank W. Ballou, superintendent of.schools for 
the District of Columbia, Louis Annin Ames, chair- 
man of the Board, Judge Robert W. Hill, A. Ingham 
Bicknell, Victor A. Friend, George E. Danforth, the 
new member of the Board, and the Rev. M. D. Shut- 
i D. D., former President of the General Conven- 

on. 

Mrs. Ernest W. Roberts, now of New York, a 
member of the Building Committee, sent a telegram 
which was read. 

The W. E. D. O. Circle of the church, organized 
by Mrs. Clarence E. Rice, furnished music. Miss 
Buck was in charge. Miss Alice C. Atwood had writ- 
ten various songs which were sung in honor of celeb- 
rities present. One was: 


So here’s to Dr. Perkins, 
For he’s won, for he’s won. 
Another was: 
Here’s to Roger Etz, he’s a brick, he’s a brick, 
We can not pile the praises on too thick, on too thick. 
He can preach and superintend 
He’s our secretary, friend, 
And he should be twins or triplets, to that end, end, end. 


Mrs. Perkins, Dr. Rice, Dr. Lowe, and others were 
thus immortalized. 

Mrs. Ballou with great naturalness and charm 
welcomed the guests and introduced the toastmaster. 
Dr. Perkins in his address read from a letter in a 
Washington newspaper dated May 22, 1869, which 
referred to the recent organization of a Universalist 
society and the plan to buildin Washington “a memo- 
rial church. “Our project,” said he, “may have 
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been revived at Detroit eight years ago, but it had its 
beginning when the church was first started. We have 
a historic background some of us did not suspect.” 

Dr. Frank W. Ballou on behalf of the local board 
thanked the general board for the courtesy and kind- 
ness with which they have co-operated with local offi- 
cials and people and endeavored to catch their stand- 
point. ‘“We realize,” he said, “that we here are the 
great beneficiaries. We want to do our part.” Dr. 
Ballou paid a tribute to all the ministers and their 
wives who have served in Washington, and said: 
“More than all else we appreciate the action of the 
General Convention Board in sending us Dr. and 
Mrs. Perkins.. As a friend, pastor, general manager 
and pastor extraordinary Dr. Perkins has endeared 
himself to us all. We know what it meant to Dr. and 
Mrs. Perkins to break the ties at Lynn. We want 
you to know what their fine leadership and friendship 
means to us.” 

Introducing Louis Ames Dr. Perkins said: “What 
a training school for service the National Y. P. C. U. 
has been. At this table are the following who have 
held official positions with the National Union: Judge 
Hill, Dr. Etz, Ingham Bicknell and Louis Ames, and 
I must include myself.” 

“Had it not been for the devotion and sacrifice 
of you people in Washington,” said Mr. Ames, “all 
through the past sixty years, there would have been 
nothing on which we could have built a national 
church to-day. We turn over to this local parish much 
of the responsibility for the new church, but with it 
goes inevitably responsibility for our cause in general. 
With the success of the Washington church is wrapped 
up the success of the Universalist General Convention. 
Let us stick to our main task of making Universalist 
churches stronger and better. Every State Conven- 
tion can build in every state capital a convention 
church such as we are building in Washington.” 

Introducing Judge Hill, chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the Board, Dr. Perkins called him “the 
watch dog of the treasury,” and said: “It is a great 
trait, but there goes with it in him a bigger and better 
quality—a keen sense of responsibility for wise expen- 
diture when expenditure will bring results.” 

Judge Hill caused loud laughter by saying that 
all these words of Dr. Perkins meant was that he had 
two or three more bills that he wanted approved. 
After a number of witty sallies much enjoyed, Judge 
Hill spoke of the work of the General Convention 
Board, the difficulty of making people understand just 
what was intended and to co-operate. “The new 
church in Washington,” he said, “has done much to 
arouse a denominational consciousness.” “Let us 
finish the job,’ he continued. “More clearly than 
ever we see that it is worth while.” 

Dr. Perkins compared Mr. Bicknell, the treasurer, 
to Alexander Hamilton, “who smote the rock of the 
national resources and abundant streams of revenue 
gushed forth.” 

Mr. Bicknell, a son of one of our most successful 
Ministers, the late Dr. Geo. W. Bicknell, instead of 
first discussing finance, said: “More than by anything 
else yesterday I was impressed by two sentences in the 
service of laying the corner-stone. The minister said: 
“To the preaching of the gospel, the reading of the 
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sacred scriptures and the administration of Christian 
sacraments; to religious education and moral culture; 
to the relief of the needy, the strengthening of the 
tempted and the succor of the distressed; to human 
brotherhood and world peace; and to faith in the ulti- 
mate triumph of the Kingdom of God.’ Then you 
said,” continued Mr. Bicknell, ‘‘“To this we consecrate 
our church.’ If you people here in Washington will 
carry on in the spirit of that prayer of consecration 
there will be no question of the success of this church. 
And remember, so far as finishing what we have started 
is concerned, every dollar you give counts ten. Every 
good thing you do is multiplied in influence as report 
of it goes out. Every failure is doubly damaging. 
Our prayers go with you for success.” 

“To-night,”’ said Mr. Bicknell, “‘we are impressed 
by the fact that this dinner is a big family gathering. 
If ever there was an organization that started out un- 
like a family it is the Universalist Church. All our 
fathers seemed to. think about was independency. 
Look at the names they gave their churches: ‘First 
Independent Christian Church of Gloucester,’ ‘First 
Independent Universalist Church of Springfield,’ ete. 
It was seventy-five years before we had a General Con- 
vention worthy of the name. The reason we have a 
new church in Washington is because we have devel- 
oped a denominational consciousness or a family feel- 
ing. We have overcome sales resistance to the Wash- 
ington church. Now we must develop sales enthu- 
siasm. We have raised a lot of money but we have 
not raised enough. By what you say and do here, 
by the size of your Sunday services, by your unselfish 
work, by the money you give, you can help us. Bos- 
ton may be the hub of the universe, but from now on 
the Washington church is the heart of the denomina- 
tion.”’ 

“Nothing,”’ said Dr. Perkins, “‘has done so much 
to break down sales resistance to the new church in 
Washington as the Building Stone Campaign. It has 
made an important contribution in money. It has 
made a vastly greater contribution in understanding. 
Mr. Friend is a man who tries to escape the spotlight, 
but one whom the spotlight tries to find. Who was 
backing the Building Stone Campaign and paying the 
bills was a profound secret until the Christian Leader 
found it out. Then it was a secret no longer. I intro- 
duce the man.” 

Mr. Friend said: “I can sell building stones for 
the Washington church in Maine or in Iowa, for the 
simple reason that I myself am so completely sold to 
the idea. I was profoundly moved by the exercises 
yesterday—by Dr. Adams’s eloquent address which 
came from the depths of his soul, by the prayer in 
which Dr. Lowe got closer to the throne of grace than 
he ever had before, by the placing of the stone itself. 
Then I asked myself why such especially deep and 
profound feeling swept over me, and I found it was 
because I myself have such beautiful memories of the 
church. Some of the building stones bring up the 
names and faces of people dear to me. It has made 
the church my church. Good friends, let no one go 
away from here to-night without resolving that some 
such beautiful memories will be theirs.” 

Mr. Danforth was another speaker who showed 
himself apt as a story teller, keeping everybody laugh- 
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ing for some minutes and then showing impressively 
the important part that the Universalist Church must 
take in the regeneration of the world. 

Dr. Marian D. Shutter, the last speaker of the 
evening, made an address that for beauty, felicity and 
insight he has seldom surpassed. One thing that had 
brought him to Washington at this time, he told the 
company, was to make sure that there would be a 
memorial pillar in the Memorial Church to his friend 
and predecessor in Minneapolis, Dr. James H. Tuttle. 
Said Dr. Shutter feelingly: ““He was the best man I 
ever knew. Soon after I] went to the Church of the 
Redeemer, some one asked me if I would take a man 
into the church upon the simple profession of faith in 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man. 
I said I would and I did so. Later I told Dr. Tuttle 
about it and he said, ‘I would have taken the man in 
if he had professed faith in the second of the state- 
ments, for if he had real faith in the second I would 
trust him to find faith in the first... That was the 
utterance of a man who half a century ago was where 
Fosdick, Cadman and other leaders are to-day. 

“There was something of unusual significance to 
me in the services yesterday. Some have doubted if 
we had anything here in Washington but a hole in 
the ground. Now I shall go back and tell them that 


the walls are half way up and the corner-stone is laid. 
Some still question whether it is worth while, whether 
the future fortunes of the denomination are not un- 
certain. They ask, ‘If we are going to have closer re- 
lations with the Congregationalists or with any one 
else why proceed with this church?’ So there is doubt 
and unrest. They have misinterpreted the great ac- 
tion that we took at Hartford. It was simply an ad- 
vance step we took in closer fellowship with those 
closest to us. We took that action because it was in- 
evitable. We took that action not to exterminate the 
Universalist Church but to save it. Recently I visited 
the gorge of a great river. Along that gorge I came 
up a side cut where the waters set back. In the chan- 
nel there was the sweep of a mighty current. Up the 
back-set the water was covered with green scum. The 
action that we took at Hartford was to save the 
Universalist Church from becoming a mere stagnant 
pool] of the back-wash of the stream of religion, and 
bring it into closer and closer touch with the mighty 
tides of human progress. The question of organic 
union did not come up. It will be adjourned indefi- 
nitely until conditions are riper than they are to-day. 
We do not intend to isolate ourselves from the life of 
the world but to become one with it. In that we shall 
save the Universalist Church.”’ 


A Cruise to the Southwest and the Coast 


IX. Philosophizing Under the Pepper Tree 


Johannes 


the three weeks and three days that we have 
been living up in our second floor back apart- 
ment under an enormous pepper tree, we seem 

==] to have become old inhabitants of Pasadena. 
So much has happened that it seems as if we always 
had been living here. People have come with their 
sorrows and to help us with our sorrows. The tele- 
phone has rung inviting us to share all kinds of joys. 
From the little apartment we have made a journey 
and “‘come back home.” Up here also has come a 
doctor and then a stretcher from an ambulance, and 
we have taken the Madame down the long outside 
flight of stairs to be carried away to the hospital. 
We have had innumerable reminders, if we needed 
them, that we are not beings set apart, endowed with 
special privileges, but in the same boat with all of the 
rest of our family. In Pasadena, as in Boston, there 
are the problems of breadwinning, and extra expense, 
sickness, weather, weddings, funerals, parish meetings, 
politics, telephone bills, dull bread knives and apple 
sauce that burns when the water boils off. In Pasa- 
dena also are the innumerable kinds of people that 
make up churches and communities. Suspicious, 
trusting, tiresome, interesting, flabby, virile, selfish, 
public-spirited, doubting, believing—why pile up the 
adjectives? Every one descriptive of mankind belongs 
here. 

So far as we are concerned, we have had revealed 
only the kindly sides. If well wishers hoped that from 
a little trip away from home the editor would have 
his Pollyannaish traits knocked out of him, they will 
be disappointed. They will have to start him in some 


other direction than southern California. Make him 
a kind of acting pastor to a friendly folk whose emo- 
tions have been deeply stirred, then give him troubles 
of his own, and if there is inconsiderateness and 
coldness in that parish it will hide its head. 

Life in its elements is much the same in Pasa- 
dena, but in its color is different. Just take what 
keeps coming and coming again as I write these 
words up under the pepper tree, and insists on getting 
into the story. First is the fig tree. so close to the 
east windows that the leaves brush the glass when 
the wind blows. In the three weeks that we have been 
here it has clothed itself in green, the big buds have 
burst, and the little green figs have “set.” This 
morning the rooms were cool but the east porch was 
warm—not luke, really delightful—and there I sat 
with my toast and coffee and dates and orange juice, 
where I could reach over and pat the fig tree while 
the sun struck in to the narrow of my bones. Looking 
across the lawn and over the beautiful camphor trees 
which border Del Mar Street, straight on over the 
house-tops across the way, the eyes fall on mountains 
such as David must have seen from his house-top 
when he wrote, “I will lift up my eyes unto the hills 
from whence cometh my help.”” They are the glory 
of this city—Mt. Lowe and Mt. Wilson topping 


‘all the rest. Off to the east, where one gets a wider 


view, rises Baldy, covered with snow, as white and 
glistening as the Silberhorn, near neighbor of the 
Jungfrau. One sees Baldy when coming down the 
steps of the hospital, or crossing a vacant lot, or driv- 
ing along a boulevard. 


My fig tree makes me want to read the Bible. 
That is a comforting passage: ‘‘They shall sit, every 
man under his vine and under his fig tree, and none 
shall make them afraid.” «Everybody ought to so 
sit in security; so few do. Of course the fig tree can’t 
stop us worrying, but if it turns our minds toward 
the things that can, it will earn its keep whether it 
bear figs or not. The Good Master would have made 
a far different parable about this tree in Pasadena. 
The whole family that owns it is proud of it. It bears 
delicious figs. And they know how to take them and 
put them into cans so that at -any moment all the 
year around they can eat the fruit. I would not blast 
any fig tree even if it did not bear fruit, unless I 
needed it for a text on some special occasion. We 
forget how special most of Jesus’ sayings were. No, 
the fig tree is a thing of beauty anyway. Its broad 
green leaves with the sun shining through them make 
us love it. The Gambel sparrow loves it too. Here 
he sings his sweetest song. The brown towhee and 
the little bush-tits were climbing all over it as I sat 
munching my toast. Now as I sit at my desk looking 
straight into the pepper tree, there is a tremendous 
whir and stir, and a large flock of cedar waxwings 
alights and goes after the rose colored pepper berries. 
These birds when after food equal the little bush-tits 
in standing on their heads clinging to nothing, search- 
ing out every last bit of what is edible. The Brewer 
blackbirds, eating my bread on the east porch, ruffle 
up their feathers and roll up their yellow eyeballs and 
squawk belligerently at the new invasions, but the 
waxwings go straight ahead. They are tourists. They 
will be racing ‘‘the Lark” or “the Owl’ or “‘the Sunset 
Limited” northward before long. My pepper tree is 
just a Fred Harvey eating saloon for them. 

But the other birds going after the peanuts, the 
raisins and the whole wheat bread are permanent 
boarders. They are too much at home. I shall have 
to find a pail and scrubbing brush and clean up before 
the Madame comes back. It is worth the price, how- 
ever. The linnets alone are worth all the trouble. 
Dear little gray birds, washed in tints of wonderful 
red, they sing every time they break bread with us. 
Who could begrudge them a prune or two or an apri- 
cot from the orchard? * All of these birds were strang- 
ers to me three weeks ago, although the Madame 
knew them. It was a fine thing even when I saw one 
bird of a new kind. But in these three weeks I have 
seen many. They have lived with me. The first day 
or two they were new specimens, new birds on a life 
list, now they are old friends. We are so well ac- 
quainted that I see how widely individuals vary. 

The tall deodars in a neighbor’s garden which 
bow in a stately way to me through the west windows 
seem to say that they are not indifferent to being 
mentioned. The people here plant these evergreens 
extensively. In Altadena, the adjoining city to the 
north, there is a famous avenue of deodars which is 
beautifully illuminated at Christmas time. From my 
window east, south or west and from my porch north- 
ward I can see a little of everything—date palms, 
fan-leaf palms, orange trees, and innumerable shrubs. 

The people here in Pasadena are from Maine 
and from almost every other state between Maine 
and California. If from Florida they keep still about 
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it. If from the state of Maine they properly make 
loud noises about it at every opportunity. Here, asin 
Washington, D. C., the Maine State Society is a 
thriving organization. Sometimes I wonder who is left 
in Maine. But whenever I go back there, they seem 
to be still carrying on. What is different about all 
the people here, from the barber to the twelve thou- 
sand dollar preacher, is that they are perfectly satis- 
fied to stay. They love it here and they want strang- 
ers to love it. It does not hurt them to have out- 
siders criticise the climate, the scenery, or the life 
here. They simply know that nothing in the country 
ean touch it. They have the perfect calmness of 
perfect conviction. 

The conductor on a Southern Pacific trolley on 
carrying an irate Eastern lady to the station in Los 
Angeles, merely tapped his head suggestively behind 
the back of the lady as she kept repeating all the way 
over from Pasadena: ‘I’ve had enough of California, 
I can’t. wait to get on to the train. I’ll be so glad to 
get back home.” ; 

The barber said: “I had a friend who chucked 
his job here and went back to Iowa to the town he 
came from to stay all summer. He was homesick. 
Well, sir, he was back here in just thirteen days from 
the time he left.” 

Still, seathing remarks can be made by southern 
Californians about other places in southern California. 
“Los Angeles,” said the big business man, “is the 
biggest hick town in the Union. From the standpoint 
of agricultural acreage it shines, but as a city it does 
not compare with Pasadena.” 

Perhaps the Los Angeles man might retort: 
“Pasadena? Oh yes, a little suburb to the north. 
Nice little place. We will annex them when we get 
around to it. Yes, about 70,000 people, I think. We 
have a million and a half and are growing so fast 
we can’t keep track.” 

There are many things a man finds out when he 
is left to do all the housekeeping alone. Flowers 
wither, towels get black, sheets and pillow cases do 
not change themselves. There are innumerable things 
around the house which ordinarily we do not notice 
until the one who has done them with loving care 
stops doing them. 

It was a glad day when I received the message 
to bring the Madame’s clothing to the hospital. She 
had gone wrapped in bed blankets on a cot, looking 
as if she might never come back. Now she was begin- 
ning to plan about coming away. I made a list of 
what she wanted and blithely came away, humming a 
My humming stopped when I began to 
investigate her clothing. Considerable rummaging 
for item one. Check. More rummaging, unlocking 
of hat box, careful holding up of two garments to 
daylight to compare the shapes. Check, but not so 
confidently. Pink garment next. Right at home 
here. I knowpink. Check. Gray stockings. Go out 
of doors with five pairs. Finally settle on gray. 
Black shoes. Going strong now. Warm petticoat. 
Grave indecision once more. One seems constructed 
to go to shoulders, the other stops at waist. Take 
the first on the principle that the more clothes the 
better for convalescents. Pack them up and then 
start to put others away. More clothes than when I 
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started. Ah well! It doesn’t matter whether she 
wears pink or gray, cubist. or futurist shapes, she is 
coming home. The little things meekly go back into 
their proper places when the big things step forth. 

Ten full days at the hospital and the Madame is 
back. This time she traveled in a motor car, dressed 
in al] the pinks and grays that I had collected—‘“‘a 
weird lot” she called them, but was glad to have them. 
The kindness of people is wonderful. We could have 
made a fine procession out of the motors offered to 
transport her. We took that of a Minneapolis girl in 
whom the Madame had great confidence. The land- 
lord left his moving to back me up lest I stumble. 
One little Japanese boy followed up the long outside 
steps with the little black bag, another bowed politely 
as he handed me the Easter lily. Another dear friend 
came with Japanese cherry blossoms, and made the 
apartment look like Potomac Park in Washington in 
springtime. The burly ice-man, having to pass 
through the bedroom on his way to the kitchen, 
walked as if on eggs, and then summoned me outside 
to tell me in hoarse whispers about Angier’s Hypo- 
phosphates built up out of petroleum and cod liver 
oil, only a dollar a bottle, and they had made him 
gain twenty-two pounds after the flu. Friendly ice- 
man! Good nature, strong desire to do something, 
absolute confidence in Angier, simply oozed out of him 
with the honest sweat of the ice-man’s job. I wrote 
down “Angier,” not for therapeutic but for literary 
reasons, and the ice-man went off pleased. The 
president of the board brought preserved figs done up 
at home and jelly made from the berry of the Eugeni 
Hookeri, one of the ornamental shrubs. Many people 
from the East allow these magenta colored berries to 
go to waste, not knowing how valuable they are for 
jelly. 

Everything is dripping up under the pepper tree 
now—the hardest rain of the year is simply thundering 
down upon our tin roof, the mountains are shut out, 
the streets are running torrents, the day is dark and 
gloomy, but the little apartment seems bright and 
cheery. On most of the ten days that the Madame 
was in the hospital the sun shone radiantly, but the 
place seemed gloomy. I wondered if the pepper tree 
did not make it too damp and dark. But when she 
came home the place lighted up in spite of the storm. 
So subject are we poor fallible mortals to the moods 
born of our experiences. Where is that sublime mental 
control we read about? 

It is astonishing what a brave front the birds 
put up in this soaking rain. At the moment that I 
reach this line the song sparrow which has been silent 
for an hour tunes up. Whether he be the Desert, the 
Mountain, the Heerman, the Samuels, or the Rusty 
song sparrow I do not know, but he sings in the 
storm. And the brave little linnets, first cousin of 
our Eastern purple finches, never have stopped singing. 
The mockingbird is quiet, but he has been around 
after raisins. 

In the midst of the storm, a Californian wood- 
pecker arrived, the first one that we had seen on our 
porch. He paraded up and down where the Madame 
could see him from her bed and then flew down for 
a raisin. He is a nine-inch bird with a black back 
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and breast, white markings and a scarlet crown, 
which sticks up almost as if he were crested. We felt 
as if we had seen a northern pileated woodpecker at 
the little hill farm. 

The heating arrangements here are different. 
The gas stoves are the only heat we have. When 
provided with pipes to carry off unconsumed gases 
they do very well. But when one uses them one must 
ventilate. In all the newer houses the gas is used 
merely as the fuel of a hot air furnace, and is so con- 
trolled that the good man of the house can sleepily 
touch a button when he wakes up and start things 
going. The heated air from such registers is out of 
doors air. Heat is important in southern California, 
for the nights are cold. Between midday and mid- 
night usually at Riverside and Pasadena there is a 
difference of from 30 to 40 degrees. To have 80 
at noon and 40 in the night means that one ought to 
travel with both overcoat and palm leaf fan. 

Brooms are the same in California as in Massa- 
chusetts and the need of them is just as great—per- 
haps ‘in day times greater. But sweeping is more 
colorful too. There are all kinds of delightful sur- 
prises. One sweeps up a camphor berry that some 
one has “tracked into the house.’”’ The odor of it 
carries one back three thousand miles and over fifty 
years to the old camphor bottle at home, the panacea 
for every childish woe and hurt. We know now that 
the potency lay more in the patient fingers that rub- 
bed it on than in anything the bottle contained. Who 
would have dreamed that we ever would be keeping 
house where the big problem of cleaning the front 
walks would be camphor berries and camphor leaves? 

One sweeps up a hard, round little object that 
rolls like a shot. Examined, it gives forth a delightful 
aromatic odor. Tasted, it burns all the way down. 
It is the first fruit of our pepper tree. Sweepings of 
pepper and camphor in one little thirty dollar a month 
apartment! That tells the story; there are delightful 
surprises at every turn. 

* * * 
RED CHIMNEYS 
A chimney is to any house 
What fire is to a hearth, 
Or what the warm gold sun is to 
The old gray earth. 


I have seen red chimneys tip 
A roof with scarlet light, 
As if one set lit candles on 
A sill at night. 


I have seen them gleam and glow 
Against the morning sky 

Like red birds waiting in the mist 
Before they fly. 


I have watched blue spiraled smoke 
Lift up—a wind-blown flower— 
From bright-red chimneys to denote 

Man’s supper-hour. 


Chimneys are to any house 
What lamps are to the night— 
Unto each heart some chimney is 
A beacon light. 
Grace Noll Crowell. 
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Interesting Religious Organizations of the West—II 


Romaine W. Seaver 


5/0 the average person making a trip through 
XO) ‘| the West there usually comes an eagerness 
and a desire to hasten on to California. He 
2 is apt to feel that though the trans-conti- 
nental journey offers much of vital interest yet it will 
be in California that he will find the most of romance, 
the best of scenery, and the points of greatest historic 
interest: This was my own feeling, and although I 
left Salt Lake City regretfully I was eager to be off 
for the coast. Of the great cities, the splendid moun- 
tains, the movies, the tropical foliage, and the Spanish 
atmosphere of this magic land of California you have 
all heard often, so I want to write instead of a few of 
those things which have a peculiar interest for relig- 
ious liberals. 

My headquarters in California was in Los An- 
geles, the young giant of the West, which is growing 
at such a rapid pace that it threatens to engulf most 
of southern California. A city of optimism, of beauty, 
of charm, and of progress, Los Angeles is also noted as 
the headquarters of many religious cults and creeds 
of varying degrees of picturesqueness. Oriental faiths, 
New Thought centers, Fundamentalist sects, Spirit- 
ualistic seances, and diverse types of exotic religions 
compete for popular favor. By far the best known 
and undoubtedly the most heartily supported as well 
as the most strongly condemned of these religious 
organizations is Angelus Temple, the headquarters of 
the nationally known evangelist, the Rev. Aimee Sem- 
ple McPherson. 

The temple building itself is not without interest, 
though its circular form reminds one remotely of a 
* eircus tent. Inside the most noticeable feature is the 
sky-blue ceiling with its countless stars. A great 
water tank on the stage, which is used for baptism and 
other ceremonies, also attracts much attention. Above 
the building blaze the letters L. I. F. E., standing for 
the Lighthouse of the International Four-square Evan- 
gelism. The four-square gospel briefly stated is: 
Jesus the Saviour, Jesus the baptizer, Jesus the healer, 
and Jesus the coming king. Many years before Ange- 
lus Temple was thought of this was one of the slogans 
of the followers of the late Dwight Lyman Moody. 

Practically all the meetings at the temple are 
conducted by Mrs. McPherson, a woman of con- 
siderable charm and of magnetic personality. Unlike 
the older type of evangelists, her language is never 
objectionable, but, like them, her appeal is always to 
the emotions and never to the mind. Wither Mrs. 
McPherson has a great knowledge of theatrical values 
and publicity methods, or else she has the benefit of a 
most competent adviser on these matters, for her 
meetings are seldom dull, and it is remarkable how 
varied they are considering that they are held daily. 
It is a joy to hear the heartiness with which her 
audience joins in all the singing. It carries one back 
to the little country Methodist churches of childhood 
days. Perhaps it would not be unfair to say that in 
some ways the Angelus Temple meetings are glorified 
Methodist prayer meetings. The audiences, while al- 
ways large, could hardly be called cultured. However, 


not so pleasant. 


there is a heartiness in their greeting and in their 
obvious desire to be friendly and brotherly that makes 
a deep appeal. 

Most of the visitors who attend Mrs. MecPherson’s 
meetings carry away very strong convictions both in 
regard to the value of the services and of the evan- 
gelist herself. Usually they are tremendously enthu- 
siastic or else thoroughly disgusted and entirely out 
of sympathy with the whole movement. I confess 
that my own views are not so satisfactorily clear cut. 
While I believe that Mrs. McPherson benefits con- 
siderably in a financial way from the meetings, I do 
not think that this necessarily proves that she is not 
whole-hearted and sincere in her work. Unquestion- 
ably she gives most of her time to the activities of 
the temple. Furthermore, I doubt if any one could 
build up such an enthusiastic and loyal following if 
they did not honestly believe in themselves and in 
their gospel. 

The essential apeee of her message, stripped of 
its theological trimmings, seems to be that God is 


‘passionately seeking all men and women regardless 


of race or creed or social standing or intellectual 
ability, and that it is His greatest joy to lead them to 
the spiritual life, not only in the world to come, but 
even at this present hour. She also stresses the great 
desire of God to redeem, to aid, and to purify every 
man regardless of his present limitations. Whatever 
else we may charge against Mrs. McPherson, we must 
admit that hers is a gospel of hope and optimism. 

The other side of the picture is, unfortunately, 
The followers of Mrs. McPherson 
are encouraged to abandon medical and surgical: aid 
when ill and to depend entirely on “faith’’ healing, 
often with very unfortunate results to their health. 
Also, as the whole emphasis is placed on the emotions 
and the use of the intellect disparaged, many of the 
Angelus Temple devotees tend to become most erratic 
in their outlook on life and even in some eases slightly 
unbalanced. 

From Los Angeles it is barely a hundred miles to 
San Diego, California’s most southerly city. Here is 
located on romantic Point Loma, ina beautiful tropical 
setting and overlooking the blue Pacific, the head- 
quarters of the Universal Brotherhood and Theosoph- 
ical Society. Its grounds are singularly attractive 
and are adorned by a beautiful Greek theater in a 
perfect setting and by the Raja Yoga College, a build- 
ing in the Hindu style of architecture and reminiscent 
of India. The head of the society, Madame Katherine 
Tingley, is a woman of wide culture, of broad intellect, 
and of humanitarian outlook. Many years ago, during 
one of the eruptions for which the Theosophical So- 
ciety is famous, it split into two sections. Madame 
Tingley became the head of one of these factions and 
soon afterwards founded her headquarters at Point 
Loma, which she has continually developed since that 
time. 

Perhaps the most interesting institution at Point 
Loma is the Raja Yoga College. Literally raja yoga 
means the royal road to union (with the Divine), 
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and the college has striven to promote the harmonious 
physical, emotional, mental, and spiritual develop- 
ment of its pupils. The Greek plays which it gives 
are known far and wide, and people come from all 
over the state to witness them. Though not a large 
institution, the Raja Yoga College has received a good 
deal of favorable comment and attracted rather wide- 
spread attention. 

Of especial interest to Universalists is Katherine 
Tingley’s work for world peace, for prison reform, and 
for the abolition of capital punishment, all of which 
causes have received her steady and enthusiastic sup- 
port. But on the other hand the Theosophists at 
Point Loma are encouraged and urged to look to 
Madame Tingley for leadership in all things, and so 
here once again we witness the familiar scene of a once 
independent liberal organization being transformed 
into a sect with a standardized theology and a com- 
fortable feeling of orthodoxy. The Point Loma people 
even issue neat little pamphlets warning visitors that 
only those who accept Madame Tingley’s leadership 
and teachings are true Theosophists. So in spite of 
all its beauty and all its humanitarianism, the liberal 
Christian can not but be disappointed in Point Loma. 
For the Orthodox churches to attempt to fetter the 
mind of man is bad enough, for the supposedly liberal 
organizations to attempt the same thing is infinitely 
worse and much more discouraging. 

No visitor to California, no matter how limited 
his time or how much engrossed he may be in other 
matters, should fail to visit at least one of the old 
Franciscan missions, for here is preserved in its 
essentials all the charm of old California, the Alta 
California of the Spanish days before the American 
conquest. There are twenty-two of these missions in 
all, not including their subordinate churches. The 
oldest is San Diego de Alcada, founded in 1769, the 
youngest San Francisco de Solano, founded in 1823. 
Geographically they stretch from San Diego to San 
Francisco, and in most cases are located fairly near 
the coast. Of all the missions perhaps the most 
famous, at least those most often visited, are San 
Gabriel, Santa Barbara, and Carmel. The missions 
are noted among artists and lovers of beauty for their 
attractive architecture, tropical gardens, and charm- 
ing locations. Even their names, such as San Luis 
Rey de Francia and San Rafael Archangel, are pic- 
turesque and sonorous. 

When California was first organized as a Spanish 
colony Fra Junipero Serra, the great Franciscan monk, 
was sent into this then virgin territory to carry the 
message of the cross to the Indians. Of all the Catho- 
lic orders the Franciscan makes perhaps the greatest 
appeal to the liberal Christian, for there are few of us, 
whether of the faith of Rome or otherwise, but who 
revere and venerate the memory of St. Francis of 
Assisi, the founder of this order and the friend of all 
living things. Even though a legendary figure in 
many ways, his saintly life is still an inspiration to us 
and we are naturally interested in. any society that 
he propagated. 

Junipero Serra has been called the greatest Fran- 
ciscan since St. Francis, and Edwin Markham says of 
him: “Fra Junipero’s theology was narrow in some of 
its phases, but he had a glory in his heart.” Serra 


was both explorer and mystic, and he combined the 
practical and .the spiritual to a remarkable degree. 
He lived only to carry his faith to the Indians, and it 
is to his glory that he never saw them as benighted 
savages but always as younger brothers who could be 
helped and civilized until they should become worthy 
children of the Lord. He has been criticised for having 
too high an idea of his Indian wards and of the prog- 
ress that they were capable of making. If this charge 
is just it is only because Serra was a real believer in 
the brotherhood of man and saw the"divine potentiali- 
ties In every human soul. Under his leadership the 
first missions were built and after his death he was 
buried at Carmel, where he still lies at rest in a typical 
California setting. 

These Franciscan missions give many of us a new 
avenue of approach to Catholicism. As we stand in 
their quiet patios we forget our ancient quarrels and 
conflicts, and we feel the spell of the religious fervor 
and sincerity that built these historic churches. 
Though our own theology may differ widely from 
that of the Catholic, yet we somehow feel that our 
faith is one with his and the barrier of creed seems 
not as great as we once thought it to be. The missions 
teach us of the power of reverence, of devotion, of 
meditation, and of prayer to raise men to the spiritual 
heights. Here we feel many men have embarked upon 
great spiritual adventures, and here many have 
climbed to spiritual illumination. When at last we 
leave California the memory of the old missions with 
their kindly monks and quiet gardens remains long 
with us, and when we think of California the recollec- 
tion of our visits to the various missions is always 
one of the first to arise in our memory. 

From California to Florida is a long but interest- 
ing journey. I went across the glorious Arizona 
desert, with its mighty cactus forests and its awe-in- 
spiring Apache trail, then through the Lone Star 
State, an empire in itself, through New Orleans with 
its French and Spanish memories, and through the 
bayou country of Mississippi, before I finally reached 
Florida. 

Florida is, of course, well known to many North- 
ern people nowadays, but perhaps few of these tourists 
visit one of the most interesting places in the state, 
the little village of Cassadaga. Here is located the 
camp-meeting ground of the Southern Cassadaga 
Spiritualist Association, the second largest Spiritual- 
ist association in the country, ranking after Lily 
Dale, New York. The village itself is charming and 
is situated in a lovely pastoral setting with a typical 
Florida lake in the background. Besides the cottages, 
hotel, pavilion, and stores, there is a fine auditorium 
where Spiritualistic services are held and lectures 
given. 

Most of us think of Spiritualists as being rather 
eccentric people, especially if we have come in contact 
with some of the professional mediums in New York 
and the other larger cities, but the chief characteris- 
tics of the Cassadaga Spiritualists seem to be their 
normal and healthy attitude towards life and their 
genial friendliness. Dances and card parties are in 
order at Cassadaga, and every one seems to enjoy life, 
in pleasing contrast to conditions found at some of the 
Southern Fundamentalist strongholds. Spiritualists 
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are individualists, like Universalists and Unitarians, 
and so naturally differ widely in their beliefs. How- 
ever, it would, I think, be fair to state that the Cassa- 
daga Declaration of Principles fairly represents them. 
Among other principles enunciated by this document 
is belief in God, in immortality, in spirit communica- 
tion, and in the Golden Rule. Universalists will be 
interested to know that the Cassadaga Declaration 
affirms the belief that “the doorway to reformation is 
never closed against any human soul here or here- 
after.” 

Frankly, the medium whom I consulted at Cassa- 
daga was not particularly satisfactory, but I did feel 
that she was sincere, in fact the whole atmosphere at 
the assembly was one of sincerity. It is easy to sneer 
at the Spiritualists and at their mediums for failing 
to bring us messages from the other side of life or for 
giving us messages of a puerile and sometimes childish 
nature, but we must not forget that they are pioneers 
facing the greatest and most baffling of all life’s mys- 
teries and trying valiantly to solve it. Granted that 
they fail in many cases or even in most cases, yet I 
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can not help but feel that some day they will find the 
key that will unlock the door that separates us from 
the larger life. For is it not true that in the long run, 
where there is earnest and ardent desire to overcome 
a limitation, that very desire will help to build the 
capacity to do so? As Universalists, at the very least, 
our sympathies go. out to these our brothers, the 
Spiritualists, in their struggle for a greater vision and 
a wider knowledge of God. 

After he has traveled over America and observed 
many religious philosophies and cults, what are the 
conclusions of the liberal Christian likely to be? 
Mainly, I think, that religions, like men, contain both 
good and evil—or truth and error if you prefer—and 
that therefore we must be eager to praise where we 
can consistently do so, cautious to condemn, and keen 
enough to see that though men walk not the same path 
that we do yet may they be seeking the same goal. 
Finally, the liberal Christian feels, as Khrishna so 
beautifully expresses it in the Bhagavad-Gita, “By 
whatever path men seek to approach God, on that 
path He goes out to meet them.” 


The Continuing Crucifixion 
Fred Smith 


SHE Rev. Frank Fairleygood stepped from his 
=| pulpit at theclose of the service on Easter Sun- 
day morning in the glow of a fine feeling. As 

i} his custom was, he walked with reverent dig- 
nity down the central aisle of the church as the choir 
chanted the response of peace to the benediction he 
had just pronounced. To the Rev. Frank Fairleygood 
this incident in the service always brought a sense of 
quiet joy. It could be said for the Rev. Frank Fairley- 
good that, according to the ability he had, he always 
tried to preach to the best of it. Always now, as the 
music of the choir sank into a moment of silence at 
the close of the response, did the Rev. Frank Fairley- 
good lift up his eyes upon the beautiful scene of the 
congregation as the members of it stood with bowed 
heads. Such a scene was eloquent of eternal things. 

This Easter morn as the Rev. Frank Fairleygood 
glanced upon the congregation with an added joy born 
of this special day, it touched his mind to deeper 
thoughts. He had reminded his people of the Christ 
risen, the Christ who was crucified. Already he had 
in mind the theme for the sermon next Sunday. He 
would speak of ‘The Uncrucifixion of Jesus.” It did 
not trouble the Rev. Frank Fairleygood very much if 
he had to coin a word now and then. Somebody had 
coined every word. He was, in his small way, not 
averse to being somewhat of a somebody. In this he 
was like to all his brethren. With the quickness of 
intuition he saw the path of his argument. If men 
had crucified Christ, men could uncrucify him. Men 
had put Christ up; they could take him down. 

Just then the thoughts of the Rev. Frank Fairley- 
good proceeded no farther along that line. Like a 
dam broke loose other ideas were catapulting through 
his mind. In his readings of poetry the Rev. Frank 
Fairleygood had gathered more than one poem having 
to do with the crucifixion of Christ in our day. Quick 
as a lightning flash there came into his mind the 


thought, negatived ere it had got across the threshold 
of his mind, that these people bent in reverential atti- 
tude might, on occasion, recrucify rather uncrucify 
Christ. 

Then, in the flood of his thoughts, came the 
thought that, at least, he, the Rev. Frank Fairleygood, 
had never been mobbed by a congregation, much less 
crucified. Every Sunday in peace the congregation 
dispersed. Always it had been so. Oh, yes, always 
except once. That was the day when Mr. Stroud, 
who was perfectly sure that he was set for the ‘‘defense 
of the faith once delivered to the saints,” had bounded 
with a step unheard, while the benediction was being 
pronounced, into the pulpit. As the eyes of the Rev. 
Frank Fairleygood opened, preparatory to his descent 
from the pulpit, they unclosed on an unusual sight. 
With fists shaking and teeth clenched there stood Mr. 
Stroud. As the benediction ended Mr. Stroud began: 
“You infidel, you are not preaching the gospel of 
Jesus Christ.”” In that moment it was at least given 
to the Rev. Frank Fairleygood to practise the gospel 
even if he could not preach it. With perfect self- 
control he replied: “My brother, if that is how you 
feel about my preaching, we will talk it out on your 
farm next week. Just at this time I prefer to shake 
hands with the members of the congregation.” And, 
passing down the central aisle of the church, the Rev. 
Frank Fairleygood did just as he said. But that was 
only once. Now, with unfailing regularity, “with the 
calm word of peace” the congregation were dismissed 
to their homes. 

In the torrent of thoughts coursing through the 
mind of the Rev. Frank Fairleygood there was one of 
wonder and query. He wondered if it always would 
be so. He remembered that with his Lord it was not 
always so. And Wesley’s sermons, and Luther’s, and 
Savonarola’s, did not always end in peace and calm. 
The accustomed peace of this weekly moment was 
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disturbed in the mind of the Rev. Frank Fairleygood. 
Instead there was tumult. But it was not evident to 
the felicitating congregation which by now was en- 
gaged in the practise of fellowship. All seemed agreed 
that the service had been wonderful. The floral offer- 
ings, brought as gifts by members of the congregation 
in memory of friends passed on, were not only beauti- 
ful, but, because of this fact just mentioned, they gave 
a sweet, sad poignancy to the service. It was good on 
this anniversary commemorative of immortality that 
the congregation should remember those who, even in 
death, would not be forgotten by God. Those fioral 
offerings had created an atmosphere for the Rev. 
Frank Fairleygood that morning which deepened the 
tone of his preaching. 

Then, too, the reception of the new members had 
added significance to the service. Not in three years 
had there been such an accession of new members. It 
made everybody feel good to see the church growing 
so. Thus all things had proceeded with felicity. Not 
a hitch had marred the service. Only in one respect 
had there been the least suspicion of disaster. The 
extra numbers in the order of service that day had 
brought the Rev. Frank Fairleygood to the beginning 
of his sermon just about the time he usually was com- 
ing to the close of it. But the Rev. Frank Fairleygood 
was well disciplined. He knew what would happen if 
he preached in full the sermon he had prepared. Bet- 
ter for the general peace that he spoil a sermon than 
a score of dinners. Even the joy of Easter would not 
atone for the breaking of that understood arrange- 
ment whereby at high noon the minister, so far as the 
service was concerned, should be at the beginning of 
the end. The Rev. Frank Fairleygood was not so 
absorbed in his arguments on Sunday as not to be 
susceptible to certain well-defined motions peculiar to 
the minutes sequential to the stroke of twelve. Eyes 
had a habit of turning toward the clock. Now that it 
was a receding incident he could afford to remember, 
with amusement, the day when Mr. Davenport osten- 
tatiously took out his watch and looked at it in such 
a way as to be beholden of all the congregation as well 
as the preacher. Again in that unusual circumstance 
it was given to the Rev. Frank Fairleygood to practise 
the Gospel perhaps better than he was preaching it. 
Pausing in his discourse, he took from his pocket his 
own watch, and, looking straight at Mr. Davenport, 
he said sweetly: “I too have a watch and know the 
time.” The service closed soon after, and, to the 
honor of the church, the ministry of the Rev. Frank 
Fairleygood was not closed in consequence. The 
church felt that, in that situation, though the Rev. 
Frank Fairleygood had broken a custom, it was not 
so terrible a thing as to have a pompous man violate 
courtesy. 

Since that incident, however, the Rev. Frank 
Fairleygood had sought not to so prolong his preaching 
as to make any service reminiscent of that occasion. 
He also had thought for Mrs. Prosperfield, who had 
mentioned to him more than once that her husband, 
who came for her in his car from his business office, 
did not like to have to wait after twelve o’clock. The 
Rev. Frank Fairleygood knew the strain incident upon 
living with a husband who was more particular about 
a spoiled dinner than about a broken Decalogue. He 


knew such a lady needed sympathy rather than a 
sermon prolonged. All things considered, the Rev. 
Frank Fairleygood decided that in preaching Christ 
he would also preserve the customs. 

Thus it came to pass that on Easter Sunday 
morning he telescoped-his twenty-five minute sermon 
into ten. He felt that he had done it well. He know 
that a shortened sermon would mean increased good- 
will. It was not necessary for him to say all that he 
had intended. All things had worked together for 
good that morning. Truth, embodied in a shortened 
service, might enter in at lowly doors more acceptably 
than when expressed in a lengthened sermon. The 
Rey. Frank Fairleygood knew the value of abbrevia- 
tions as well as of arguments. Thus he came to the 
close of the sermon on time. Then came the greetings 
and felicitations. Many who were seldom seen except 
on Easter Day were to be greeted. Strangers were 
present who had to be given an appreciative word. 
It was very heartening. This was Easter indeed. The 
Lord was risen. 

At last the handshaking was over. With a feeling 
of elation the Rev. Frank Fairleygood walked to his 
study for his hat. He passed the janitor with a glad 
word of greeting. Arriving at the door he saw that 
one person had not yet gone. It was Mrs. Plocken- 
hurst. He knew her well. Clubbed into education, 
she had gathered much of the veneer of civilization 
with some smattering of its virtue. She knew how to 
catalogue the defects of people without knowing how 
to sound the depths of them. She believed in compara- 
tive judgments, which often were biased by envy 
rather than guided by ethics. As so often happens, 
she had a beauty of her own as well as a brusqueness 
of her own. Mrs. Plockenhurst was nothing if not 
direct. She had a flair for the dramatic. She had the 
failing of thinking more of the tone of her remarks 
than of their truth. And now, waiting for her hus- 
band, whose business claimed him on that morning, 
she had time to have a little conversation with her 
pastor. Could he tell her just why he had invited the 
Wentworths into the membership of the church? Did 
he not know the story of the daughter who had run 
away from home a year ago? Then too they had no 
standing in the community. A smile flickered for a 
moment on the face of the Rev. Frank Fairleygood, 
but it was but a veil to his heart-ache. He knew the 
futility of a long argument with a woman who had 
pride in a long ancestry. The Rev. Frank Fairleygood 
knew that envy is but manured to greater fertility by 
long explanations. So, with the word that he thought 
there was good reason for the receiving of the mother 
and father into the church, he bade Mrs. Plockenhurst 
good morning and went on his way. Now Mrs. Plock- 
enhurst had studied psychology and pedagogy some- 
what, and was one of the chief workers in the church 
school. 

As the Rey. Frank Fairleygood walked along the 
street he sub-consciously lifted his hand. In it he was 
carrying a crucifix which he had placed that morning 
on the pulpit as a visible sign to remind the congrega- 
tion, as he said, of the fact that the crucified Jesus 
was also the Risen Lord. And now the Rev. Frank 
Fairleygood looked on the crucifix. The calender said 
it was Easter. But the conversation he had just had 
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spoke to him of something else. Again the Rey. 
Frank Fairleygood was reminded how hard it is for a 
modern church member not to be a Pharisee. _Instine- 
tively he gripped the erucifix more firmly. An un- 


spoken prayer came from his heart that somehow he 
might be led to preach so that the time might come 


when he would not have to preach an Easter sermon 


in the shadow of a continuing crucifixion. 


The Larger Parish—A Case Study in Maine 


James Myers 


An old Ford plowed along 2 country road. At the wheel 
sat the Rev. Hilds Ives. Tt was Sunday night. The back of the 
ear was piled high with = strange collection of farm produce and 
miscellaneous articles, dressed chickens, 2 bushel of potatoes, 2 
erate of eggs, 2 basket of water lilies, a variety of fresh vegetables, 
2 hooked rug for sale, 2 haby carriage in need of repairs. Mrs. 
Tves was on her way back to Portland after preaching the Gospel 
in what had been = deserted church in 2 remote rural community. 
Her parishioners were not well te do. They were too far removed 
from ready markets. She encouraged them to bring their wares 
¢o church. After service she leaded the car for her return to the 
city, where she discovered 2 steady demand for the fresh produce 
of the farm. The baby carriage represented an errand for a 
neighbor in need. Would any one say that Mrs. Ives was break- 
ing the Sabbath? They said that about Jesus when he ministered 
+o the needs of the people and healed the sick on the Sabbath day. 

After the death of her husband, left with a family of five 
young children, Mrs. Ives passed through a deep religious expe- 
rience of the love of Christ. She wanted something to do for 
him. Tired of the round of conventional city chureh activities, 
she asked for 2 hard job. The Congregational State Missionary 
Superintendent asked her to restore religious services in Albany, 
an outlying country church. There she served as minister, Sun- 
day school teacher and organist, and “pumped, prayed, and 
preached” to a congregation of twelve. The Sunday school 
numbered two children, until she arranged to have young men 
with cars gather up the children from outlying farms. Then 
they had twenty-seven. The congregation increased to sixty- 
five. Twenty-five people jomed the church. There were children 
to be baptized, fumerals to be conducted, the secraments to 
administer. Mrs. Ives, at first only licensed to preach, was, after 
@ course of study, ordained as a minisier in full standing of the 

Congregational Church. 

A combimation of forces has left many an isolated rural com- 
munity in America without regular religious services, while at 
the same time the larger towns are quite commonly over-churched. 
Denominational competition has been responsible for the latter, 
-while the movement of the population sway from the farms into 
the ciies has left many 2 church in the open country without 
sufficient support to earry on. Mrs. Ives served Albany on 
an annual selary of $250. Even this sum she turned hack to 
the treasury of the church. But she realized the inadequacy of 
swhat she could do simglehanded. There was need for more 
-workers in townships all around her. 

Not far to the north was the Aroostook Larger Parish of the 
Congregational Church, developed to meet similar conditions by 
Dr. Meleolm Danza, pioneer of the Larger Parish movement. 
With Aroostook 2s 2 model, Mrs. Ives extended her boundaries 
and fimally succeeded im establishing the Oxford County United 
Parish, which has the distinction of being the first interdenom- 
inational organization of its kind. 

The Larger Parish is based on the principle that the churches 
in the towns and open country of a lerger geographical area by 
pooling their resources can obtain a ministry, a program and an 
equipment such as no one of them could have alone. The Larger 
Parish is in line with the consolidated school in education, and 
the farmers’ co-operative in rural economies. Like the consoli- 
dated schools, the Larger Parish is made possible by the recent 
development of communication in rural districts, good reads and 
the automobile. 

A unique feature of the Larger Parish is its multiple ministry. 
‘The Oxford County United Parish, which is twenty miles long 


and five or ten miles wide, has three full time men, the Rev. 
Arthur C. Townsend, minister of worship, the Rev. B. F. Went- 
worth, minister of education, and the Rev. Wilbur [I Bull, 
minister of parish activities. All of these men are ordained 
ministers of ability and special training and serve on adequate 
salaries. On Sunday they all preach, making possible regular 
religious services at seven points in the parish, in six churches 
and one hall. Church buildings, which in some cases had been 
badly out of repair, are now freshly painted and equipped with 
organ and hymn books, and new carpets on the fioor. In one 
church attendance increased from six to sixty-five. Some fami- 
lies in the isolated rural districts had not received 2 call from a 
minister for years. The parish ministers now reach every family 
in the area. “A house-goimg minister makes a church-going 
people.” There has been a veritable revival im religion. 

The multiple staff of ministers in the Larger Parish is made 
possible by a budget beyond the dreams of the old country 
church. Nearly one-half is raised in the parish by an every 
member canvass. A considerable sum is subscribed by interested 
people some of whom have summer places near by, and to their 
everlasting credit be it recorded that three co-operating denomi- 
nations, the Congregationalists, the Universalists and the Metho- 
dists, also contribute toward the work through their State Mis- 
sionary Boards. Included im this Larger Parish are two federated 
churches in which the above denommations have united for 
service to the community, one community church, three Congre- 
gational churches, and one unorganized district where religious 
services are held in the schoolhouse. 
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The affairs of the parish are in the hands of the Council, ~ 


which is composed of representatives from all the churches and 
all the communities included in the parish. This representative 
bedy controlling the finance, and directing the activities of the 
staff, tends to democratize church government, draws together 


and unifies the religious interests of the entire county. 


In 2ddition to its services of worship and a program which ~ 
embodies the last word in up-to-date methods of religious eduea- ~ 


service which is the particular interest of this article. 


No regular motion pictures had been shown in these towns - 
before the Larger Parish attacked the problem of community ~ 
recreation. The stall, equipped with a portable projector, now © 
puts on a show in every village every other week. A supper is © 


served at cost by the local Ladies’ Circles. A family rate of 


sixty-five cents admits father, mother and all the children to the - 


movies. They come by automobile and buggy from far and 
near, and crowd the halls for a much needed break in work and a 
sociable get-together with the neighbors. Social and community 
singing between the reels and a few slides on parish activities 
help io promote good fellowship and understanding. Happy 
children, rested fathers, re-created mothers, return to their homes 
in town and couniry. 

The Crooked River Outing Club has been organized to pro- 
vide outdoor sports for couniry folks who no longer want to 
“den up’’ for the winter months. A winter carnival is put on 
and draws hundreds of people for a day of fum and friendly com- 


petition in ski jumping, snowshoe races, obstacle races, tugs of |) 


war, dog sled dashes, potato races on snowshoes, exhibition 
stunts, “trained animals, Fords, motorcycles, and so forth.” 
Events are offered for young and old, boys and girls. The day 
concludes with a big feed, a three-act drama, “The Heart of 
Maine,” and finally the crowning of the carnival queen, the girl 
who wins most points in the events of the day. Field days pro- 
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vide similar community get-togethers in the summer. Cities will 
have less drawing power when rural young folks can have such 
fun at home. 

The emphasis upon enjoyment of the out-of-doors is not 
confined to sport. Beautiful out-of-door religious services are 
also held, an apple blossom service in the spring, an out-door 
service under autumn colored trees in the fall. A mountain-top 
service was attended by five hundred people, most of them climb- 
ing the mountain. Jolly parties of old folks were drawn up the 
hill on hay wagons. A choir of eighty voices from the men’s 
class of a church in Portland added beauty to the service. As 
the gathering looked out across three mountain ranges, the words 
of the psalm took on new meaning: “‘I will lift up mine eyes to 
the hills. Whence cometh my help? My help cometh from the 
Lord who made heaven and earth.” 

Down in the valley the Larger Parish continues its task of 
community building. Four out of the five towns in the parish 
have now purchased their own tractors and send out snow plows 
to keep roads open all winter. The Community Improvement 
Association is also working at the problem of better fire protec- 
tion. One of the ministers is director of publicity for the Farm 
Bureau and leader of its project work. There are as yet no 
farmers’ co-operatives in this section. Through the Farm Bureau, 
with the co-operation of the churches, public attention is being 
directed to the basic economic problems of rural life. 

Community health comes in for special emphasis. The 
parish co-operates with the State Department of Health, shows 
health films on movie nights and in the public schools, works 
with the country maternity nurse, arranging for baby clinics, 
mothers’ conferences, dental clinics. At the Country Church 
Summer Conference, attended among others by the ministers and 
their wives from all nine Larger Parishes in Maine, special 
courses are offered to ministers’ wives in pre-natal instruction to 
mothers and emergency maternity nursing. Death rates in rural 
districts have been abnormally high in the past for the lack of 
this knowledge among country women. 

The country doctor gets his messages for outlying districts 
at the minister’s house. More than once on dark winter nights 
the doctor and the minister have battled through the snowdrifts 
together in order to reach a bedside on some isolated farm where 
they were able to bring healing and peace. These parish min- 
isters serve by way of social workers when there are no others in 
the area. The country sometimes knows neglected children. 
Mrs. Ives and I stopped to investigate a case. In the worst 
slums of our cities I have never seen anything worse. The 
mother had deserted the home. The father was cutting wood off 
on the hills. A boy of eight was in charge of two baby brothers 
who could hardly walk. They were cooking potatoes for their 
dinner. There was practically no furniture. The beds were like 
dog kennels, straw and dirty blankets on the floor. Relief, 
clothing and food would follow the minister’s call. The case 
would be referred to the proper child welfare agency and taken 
eare of. 

An arrangement has been made with the State Hospital in 
Portland to accept charity cases on the official report of the 
parish ministers. A small child who was never able to speak 
above a whisper was taken in by a minister. While under obser- 
vation she almost choked to death, would certainly have done 
so if she had been on the farm. But the hospital staff saved her 
life, operated on her throat, and sent her back home with her 
voice restored. An eighty-year old lady had cancer of the face. 
She prayed that she might be cured. A parish minister got her 
to the hospital where a successful operation was performed, and 
the cancer never came back. She joined the church, saying that 
in all her life she had never been asked to do so before. 

It is a comfort to these country folks in the strange sur- 
roundings of a city hospital to have one of their ministers at 
hand. Mrs. Ives, who still lives in Portland, driving back and 
forth to the parishes, is a familiar figure in the operating rooms 
and wards, ministering in faith and courage, bringing peace and 
hope.. A committee of the Portland Federation of Churches 


sends flowers. City Sunday school classes call on country boys: 
and girls in the wards, bringing them gifts and friendly cheer. 
There is a wide field and a crying need in many places for such 
systematic service and brotherly relations between the city and 
the countryside. 

‘An incident in the life of the Larger Parish seemed to me 
symbolic. An aged couple after a life-time struggle had just 
freed themselves from debt. All that they owned was invested 
in their little home. On a Saturday night the house was struck 
by lightning and burned to the ground. The next morning, in 
borrowed clothing, the old couple appeared as“usual at church 
and partook of the communion. The story went around the 
parish and spread to Portland friends. A fund was started and 
a new home rose out of the ashes of the old. The old lady wanted 
it exactly like the old house except that all her life she had 
“wanted a big window over the sink so I could look out at the 
mountains while I wash the dishes.’’ Now she has her heart’s 
desire. The window is plate glass. The house was dedicated 
with prayer, and presented to this faithful old couple as the gift 
of the church. 

The Larger Parish has made possible the reconstruction of 
religion in towns and rural districts. The new religious life is 
even better than that of olden days. There have been added 
windows of community vision providing larger and lovelier views 
of human life. 

i * * * 


RECENT DISASTERS AND THE RELIEF WORK 


The service of the American Red Cross in disaster during’the 
past forty-eight years has been spectacular and dramatic, com- 
petent, purposeful and to the point. Great caravans of medical 
supplies have been rushed to the scene of disaster, tons of food 
have been purchased, thousands of meals have been cooked’ and 
set before the hungry, and sufficient shelter set up to make a 
hundred busy towns. Money in the amount of $49,594,000 has 
been expended in 938 disasters within these United States. 

Through her 3,500 chapters, the Greatest Mother in the 
World has a hand in every calamity which besets her children. 
In cyclone, tornado, hurricane, storm, fire, flood, epidemic, build- 
ing collapse, wreck—wherever the elements run riot or man in his 
race for a goal has endangered his fellow men—she is there. 
There is her standard, the flag of the Red Cross, set solidly as a 
sign of hope in the midst of the chaos of calamity, and under her 
banner springs up a new civic leadership, having a place in it for 
people of every political, social, religious, national or racial com- 
plexion. 

When there is need, every town and hamlet joins in the out- 
pouring of concern. Industries and business groups everywhere 
give lavishly of their time and products, and there is widespread 
enlistment of sympathy and generous spirit of our people. 

Florida, the great valley of the Mississippi, New England and 
the West Indies, scenes of the four most recent major disasters— 
widely separated geographically but closely knit through bonds of 
suffering and misfortune—received tangible evidence of the 
generous giving of the American people, through their Red Cross. 
During 1926, following winds of hurricane proportion, a fund of 
$4,777,170.07 was provided by the people of the nation and the 
Red Cross for relief operations in Florida. In 1927 relief for 
Mississippi Valley flood sufferers called for the expenditure of 
$17,498,902.16 to carry through to completion the work begun 
early in the year. Of this amount the Red Cross furnished $100,- 
000 from its own treasury. .In November, 1927, heavy rains in 
New England brought about the most destructive flood ever 
experienced in that section of the country, and for the furtherance 
of this work the relief fund totaled $1,269,451.56, of which $529,- 
312.93 represents a donation from the treasury of the national 
organization. Again, in September, 1928, gifts were made to the 
West Indies hurricane sufferers by the public of $5,908,146.54, 
and of that amount the Red Cross furnished $50,000 from national 
treasury funds that it might facilitate the emergency handling of 
the situation. — 


In every community the local chapter stands for a fraternity 
of service, working for neighborhood, state, country and for the 
world, Every Red Cross unit stands ready at, a moment’s notice 
to help at home or abroad. ‘Trained intelligence may better 
cope with threats of obliteration by natural forces. 'Thorough- 
going team play and constant alertness of leading officials, business, 
industrial and professional folk may result in great saving of life 
by enabling the chapter to offer immediate relief where delay 
means despair and added misfortune. 

ven before disaster strikes, the Red Cross realizes that where 
there is no disaster it has an important day-by-day work to do 
in preserving health, teaching ideals of service to the youth of 
America, helping in distress, and in preventing disaster. 

It has made this prevention and the strengthening of its 
disaster preparedness committees in chapters the keynote of its 
contemplated work for the coming year. ‘The Red Cross realizes 
that as the idea of prevention is carried out the chapter will per- 
fect its skill in the handling of disasters through added knowledge 
gained by study of the particular problems and hazards contained 
within its field. This is the goal set for our Red Cross, and is the 
plan upon which the work for 1929 will be based. 

During the coming year the Greatest Mother plans to stretch 
out her protective arm and trace with the finger of humanity: a 
circle of prevention round about her children everywhere. Disas- 
ter relief programs embody extensive surveys of all hazards, and 
evaluation of the type and number of risks present in communities. 
Public attention is to be called to existing dangers, and well laid 
plans of action are to be developed to anticipate every emer- 
gency. 

Whether the community be small or large, national head- 
quarters offers information and skilled leadership in working out 
plans to ward off calamity and to prepare for undertaking relief 
tasks. Through years of experience, supported by trained per- 
sonnel, the organization is truly fitted to serve in an advisory 
capacity. 

Mines, factories, munitions plants, rivers, lakes and streams 
that may be apt to overflow, are all to be charted, and all chapters 
of the Red Cross are strengthening their disaster preparedness 
committees for constantly improved service when called into ac- 
tion. Skill and public interest will gradually surround the local 
problems until a new sense of security is justified. 

The Red Cross has a great responsibility by virtue of the 
people’s faith imposed in it, and it knows that greater disasters 
than those of the past may come to test it. It is ambitious to 
perfect its present disaster relief equipment and, through its 
chapters, is constantly striving toward the betterment of its 
administrative and operative functions. It will never halt in this 
purpose, as there is no vacation in coming to the aid of stricken 
people. From that responsibility there is no relief and no falling 
back. 


* ” ” 


THE D. A. R. AND MRS, BAILIE 


When this matter of the blacklist maintained by the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution became known some time ago 
many of us were inclined to believe that it was of less importance 
than it appeared to be, That is to say, we suspected that the 
blacklist did not correctly represent the sentiment of the rank and 
file of the members and that it had come into being through the 
poor judgment of a few women who happened for the moment to 
occupy positions of power. The action taken on Tuesday, how- 
ever, when the convention of the.society at Washington voted to 
support the ousting of Mrs. Halen Tufts Bailie, makes this 
theory somewhat implausible. Since Mrs. Bailie made her 
charges with regard to the blacklist the rank and file of the or- 
ganization have had ample opportunity tio learn what the dispute 
was all about; in fact, if they read the daily papers even casually 
they could hardly have helped learning. And when they voted 
as they did, their opposition to Mrs. Bailie being in effect an 
indorsement of the blacklist, they compel the rest of the country 
to take a different view of the whole matter and to conclude that 
the rank and file of the organization not only approved of the 
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blacklist as it was used in the past but will approve of such policies 
in future, 

The Daughters, then, are at a point more critical perhaps 
than they realize. It is their own business, of course, whether 
they maintain a blacklist or not; they may blacklist the President 
of the United States if they like, and there is nobody who has 
any right to say them nay. But such an organization as theirs, 
if it is to function with maximum usefulness, must command a 
large degree of public confidence; it must convince’ people that 
it measures up to its pretensions, else it forfeits its semi-public 
status and becomes merely a private society for the glorification 
of ancestors. The Daughters will command little confidence if 
they continue to go as they have been going, It might be well 
for them if they took their whole program under advisement, 
and make sure they know precisely what they are doing.— New 
York World. 


* * * 


DR. GRENFELL ON DOGS 


These verses on dogs, which have recently been sent to me, 
suggest a few observations which I have jotted down below them. 


Lines by a Pessimist 


A man may give you the glad hand, 
Yet wish you ‘‘to the devil;”’ 

But when a dog once wags his tail, 
You know he’s on the level. 


Lines to My Kennel 


I love my little house, because 
It offers me at dark 

A pause for rest, a rest for paws, 
A place to moor my bark. 


How can any human being with red blood and a heart to 
drive it fail to love a dog? Is love less real because it goes about 
on four legs instead of two? Surely we love those that love us! 
The worst of sinners does that! Who says they can’t speak? 
No man can turn his wheel the wrong way and hope that his 
Rolls-Royce will help to save him. But I’ve called to my leading 
dog more than once to go the wrong way in a blizzard, when I 
thought of course I knew ‘‘better than a dog,’’ and all the little 
leader did was to turn her gentle eyes around into my face and 
say, as plainly as the best of language could convey the idea, 
“Master, please don’t butt in; you can trust me.’’ They have 
been right every time, and I just wished I hadn’t spoken. 

Many & time when we have mushed all day through storm 
or blizzard or, worse still, mild weather and rain, and have gotten 
nowhere for the night, I have had to tell my dogs, ‘‘Brothers, 
there's no food for you to-night and only a bed in the snow at 
well below zero,’’ and the darlings have gone to bed wagging 
their tails after kissing me good-night. Moreover, when I have 
had to rouse them before daylight and harness them up again in 
the moonlight before dawn, I’ve called to the little mounds of 
snow that lay around still and silent, and up they have jumped 
with never a word of protest or of scolding, but with wagging 
tails and wriggling bodies to show they bore no ill will but real- 
ized you just couldn't help it, 

To lose one’s temper with folk, to act in unreasoning anger 
with children, is bad enough. But with human beings we think 
at least that they are willingly bad and should know better, 
though in after life these occasions come back in our dreams to 
worry us. But the man who is cruel to the dog who loves him 
even unto death and never will turn his back on his master—well, 
ought we to call him a man anyhow? 

Some day I hope to tell some of the tales of my friends on 
four legs. I can’t remember one single occasion in my long years 
of friendship with them when they haven’t been worthy of all 
T had to give them. And if they meet me on the other side of the 
Great Divide I'll be more ashamed to see some of them than I 
care to think of. But I’ve never failed to love them. They 
have saved my life more than once, and more than one has been 
faithful unto death.—W. T.G. in Among the Deep Sea Fishers. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES MEETING 


The regular spring meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
General. Convention was held at the Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on April 29 and 30. The members of the Board 
arrived in Washington in time to participate in the services in 
connection with the laying of the corner-stone of the National 
Memorial Church on Sunday, April 28. 

All the members of the Board were present except Mr. 
George B. Jermyn, who was unable to come because of illness. 
Greetings were sent to him. 

The Board was pleased to have as visitors during some part 
of its meetings Dr. Perkins, minister of the National Memorial 
Church, Dr. Shutter of Minneapolis, who came to attend the 
laying of the corner-stone, Dr. Marshall of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, and Dr. Sweetser of Philadelphia. 

While much of the business of the meeting was of a routine 
nature, a considerable amount of time was spent in considering 
and discussing various important phases of our present condition 
and policies for the future. Some of the important matters dis- 
cussed will be suggested in this statement. 

It was reported that the plan of building a new church in 
St. Petersburg, Florida, in co-operation with the American Uni- 
tarian Association and the United Liberal Church of Florida, 
is being carried out. Contracts for the building have been let 
and construction will soon start. 

Bequests from the estate of the late Laura F. Woodward of 
Pontiac, Michigan, were reported as follows: $12,013.73 to be 
added to the Ministers’ Pension Fund, and $950 which was set 
aside as the beginning of an endowment fund for the National 
Memorial Church in accordance with the terms of the will. 
Notice was also given of two other prospective additions to this 
fund in the near future. Thus a start has been made in this im- 
portant direction. 

It was voted to continue quarterly payments from the 
Ministers’ Pension Fund at the same rate and under the same 
conditions as during the past year. Fifty-eight men and women 
are now beneficiaries of this fund, payments having been made 
to them in quarterly installments since April 1, 1928. The 
Board voted to express appreciation for the co-operation given 
during the past year by the Massachusetts State Convention, 
which appropriated $1,800 from the income of their Ministerial 
Relief Fund to be used for pensions in Massachusetts, also to the 
Maine Convention, which voted to turn over to the Pension 
Fund any surplus income from their relief fund. 

The deaths of the Rev. Carl F. Henry, D. D., late of Pasa- 
dena, California, a Vice-President of the General Convention, 
and of the Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis, State Superintendent of 
Churches in Pennsylvania, were reported. Suitable resolutions 
of sympathy were adopted. 

One matter of particular interest to ministers was a request 
received that some means be found for providing new services 
of worship for our churches. The ministers on the Board agreed 
that this would be a worth-while service for the Convention to 
render. Accordingly the Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D. D., of 
Chicago was appointed as the chairman of a committee to work 
this out and report at the next meeting. 

Some time was spent in conference with the Rev. Harold 
Marshall, D. D., manager of the Universalist Publishing House, 
over the common problems of the two organizations. It was 
recognized that the solving of these problems will be mutually 
helped and advantageous, and that this can be done only by the 
greatest amount of co-operation. The Board voted an expression 
of appreciation to Dr. Marshall and the trustees of the Publishing 
House for the generous help which they have given denomina- 
tional enterprises and projects in the past, and pledging all pos- 
sible help in the future. 

Many of the reports from churches in the Church Extension 
field showed that progress is being made, both in securing finan- 
cial backing and in increasing attendance and membership. A 
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number of appeals for appropriations for worthy church extension 
projects were received, but could not be granted because no 
funds were available at this time. 

One interesting offer made to the Board was the gift of two 
lots of land in Hollywood, Florida, with the hope that ultimately, 
when conditions in Florida improve still further, a Universalist 
church may be built on them. This gift was accepted with 
thanks and appreciation. s 

The report of the treasurer given by A. Ingham Bicknell 
covered the first six months of the current fiscal year. In com- 
parison with the same period of the last fiscal year, it presented 
some encouraging phases, showing increased receipts in most 
departments with reductions of expenditures for current ex- 
penses. The only serious deficit reported was in the Japan Mis- 
sion account, where expenses were considerably in excess of 
receipts. The Board of Foreign Missions is now engaged in an 
attempt to interest and enlist more of our churches in the support 
of this important part of our denominational work. If the 
Board is successful in this effort.much of this deficit will be wiped 
out. The co-operation of all the churches throughout the coun- 
try will bring about this desired result. The Board of Trustees 
heartily endorses this action on the part of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, and appeals to our churches and ministers everywhere 
for more adequate support. * 

The Building Committee of the National Memorial Church 
reported progress on the construction work of the new church. 
This was supplemented by visits to the church itself, both on the 
oceasion of laying the corner-stone and later on during the meet- 
ing. The walls of the new building are so far advanced that it is 
possible to gain a good idea of the size and impressiveness of 
the new structure. It is to be a church of which we may well be 
proud, and adequate for the service which it wili render in the 
Capital City. The Board voted to award the contract for the 
Hutchinson Memorial Organ, given by Mrs. Hutchinson in mem- 
ory of her husband, the late Charles L. Hutchinson of Chicago, 
who served for many years as President and Trustee of the 
General Convention. 

More and more the excellence of the location and setting of 
this church is borne in upon the visitor. It will be a distinct 
contribution to the architectural beauty of Washington, so lo- 
cated as to be a useful and serviceable institution. 

Plans were discussed for financing the building of the church 
during the period while pledges are being paid. The Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons, vice chairman of the Campaign Committee, 
who is in the field soliciting funds, reported to the Board the de- 
tails and progress of his work up to date. He is discovering a 
growing interest and meeting with an encouraging response. 
Memorials available are rapidly diminishing in number, so great 
has been the demand for them. It is to be, indeed, a church of 
memorials to those who have served in and through the church. 

Dr. E. C. Sweetser of Philadelphia discussed with the Board 
certain questions regarding the Laws of Fellowship, and urged 
the Board to take some action looking toward the cleaning up 
of these questions. It was finally decided to appoint a special 
committee, consisting of Drs. Adams, Macpherson and Sweetser, 
to study the present laws and prepare a suggested revision to be 
presented to the next convention. 

The terms of certain trustees of the Universalist Publishing 
House elected by the Board having expired, it was voted to elect 
Mr. Arthur H. Britten of Concord, N. H., and Mr. Robert W. 
Hill of Salem, Mass., to these positions for three year terms. 

A report of a special commission to draw up a suggested 
uniform questionnaire to be used by the various Fellowship Com- 
mittees was considered and referred to the General Convention 
Fellowship Committee. This is an attempt to get some standards 
by which the various state committees may act on a uniform 
basis on the applications of those who decide to enter the Univer- 
salist ministry. 

(Continued on page 599) 
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’ Reactions of Our Readers 


IN REPLY TO DR. BARTON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Even a Lincoln authority may “‘assume’’ too much. A few 
years ago the Saturday Evening Posi printed an article written by 
one who claimed that he was on back stage when President 
Lincoln was assassinated. He said he was the chum of the boy 
to whose house Lincoln was taken from the theater. He admitted 
in the article that his memory was so faulty that he could not 
recall the name of the lad who had been his chum, yet he believed 
himself capable of recalling every detail of what occurred at the 
theater. 

Dr. Barton forgets that within a year he has had a short 
correspondence with me. I thought he would be interested in 
the'statement of an eyewitness of the assassination, especially 
as my father printed the offers of reward for Booth’s capture, 
so sent him a published article which father wrote within ten 
years of the events. Note that father had charge of the secret 
printing of the War Department in the later years of the Civil 
War; that he was in the other half of the box—that is in the box 
separated from President Lincoln only by an archway; that he 
was the man to whom Laura Keene spoke from the stage; that 
the points of his statement with which Dr. Barton took issue 
are substantiated by items in newspapers published the week of 
Lincoln’s death—which papers I have—yet Dr. Barton suggested 
that father’s memory was at fault, although for years after for- 
mulating his recollections his mind remained so clear that in 
that later period he wrote his “‘American Law of Assemblies,”’ 
the ritual for the Patriarchs’ Militant degree of the I. O. O. F. 
and some other worth while things. All of which indicates that 
Dr. Barton is not able to pass unbiased judgment. 

Despite his assumption the fact remains that at the time of 
his death President Lincoln was an Apprentice in the Order of 
Melchizadek—which Oriental order has never had general mem- 
bership in America—and that he did not “spill the beans’’ in 
writing to Senator Windom and my mother, who were members 
of higher degree and coaching him to take the Craftsman degree. 
President Lincoln also contemplated joining the then newly or- 
ganized Knights of Pythias—my authority for that statement 
being my father}; who was the “‘Ed’’ mentioned as Rathbone’s 
chum in Kennedy’s Pythian History and one of the founders of 
the K. P. order. 

I sent the quotations from the ‘‘alleged’’ letter in the belief 
that they were of interest, not with intent to take issue with any 
Lincoln authority. As I am a member of Melchizadek it was 
not wrong for Windom to let me have that letter, in fact it was 
natural. I treasure it because of its associations. I do not be- 
lieve that Secretary Windom falsified his statements in regard 
to it. (As my mother died in my infancy I had only his state- 
ment.) The letter is not for sale, so the question raised as to its 
authenticity is immaterial. J know that the quotations are ver- 
batim and genuine. 

Wenonah Stevens Abbott. 

Beverly, Mass. 


~ * 


DR. BARTON’S COMMENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I appreciate your sending me the letter of the Rev. Wenonah 
Stevens Abbott with the privilege of reply. I trust she will for- 
give me for having forgotten her correspondence with me. As I 
recall it now, her recollection of what her father had done did 
not correspond with the actual printed handbills in my posses- 
sion, but 1am away from my papers and will not be too confident. 

It is diffeult for one who has not investigated the Lincoln 
traditions to understand how untruthful truthful people are. 
“John Jones lived in one of the county-seats in which Lincoln 
habitually practised; he was living there in 1856; he is a man 
of unimpeachable integrity; he affirms that he personally saw 
and heard Abraham Lincoln, in October, 1856, say and do such 


and such things.’’ Shall we, then, incorporate the story of John 
Jones in a boek about Lincoln? No; you can find the same inci- 
dent in five other county-seats vouched for by five equally truth- 
ful men. ; 

Certainly I do not question the veracity of the Rey. Wenonah 
Stevens Abbott, nor of her parents, nor of Senator Windom. I 
believe them all to have been persons of veracity. If her letter 
from Lincoln to Senator Windom is genuine she can get $10,000 
for it: but it is not worth a cent as the matter now stands. 
Her only way of proof is not by telling how truthful her father 
and mother were—I am sure they were truthful. It is simply to 
submit that letter to the severe tests which every such letter 
ought to face. If she declines to do this, the letter and accom- 
panying statements can have no value to the discriminating 
historian. 

William E. Barton. 


Foxboro, Mass. 
* = 


MORE ABOUT FEDERATED CHURCHES 
To the Editor of the Leader: z 

In the Leader of April 20, ‘‘Inquirer’’ asks for information 
as to the status of churches which have “joined’’ with others. 
I can give no facts as to any such except those of which I happen 
to be pastor, namely, the Universalist and the Congregational 
churches of Bethel, Vermont. 

The members of these parishes have ‘‘joined’’ their efforts 
in furthering the cause of Christianity. One purpose of this 
‘joining’ is to so increase interest in church affairs that each 
parish may find greater ease and joy in meeting its denomina- 
tional obligations. 

Neither has “‘given up’’ anything essential to the carrying 
out of such duties. In fact, instead of ‘‘giving up,’’ each parish 
has taken on that new courage and ambition that comes to any 
man or group of people when they put their shoulders to the 
wheel and lift in union with a neighbor. 

Articles of union have not as yet been perfected, but what- 
ever they may be it is agreed that each church shall retain its 
denominational identity. 

Will C. Harvey. 

Bethel, Vermont. ‘ 


= = 


OUR NOBLE COURSE IN NICARAGUA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Even to those who in 1927 were criticising President Cool- 
idge for his course in Nicaragua the outcome in that country re- 
sulting from Mr. Coolidge’s action must be satisfying. The 
non-interventionists were sure that our Government was wrong 
and that we were giving an example of unjustifiable imperialism, 
but President Coolidge, assisted by the able Stimson, kept on 
his course indifferent to the attacks, and now it is to rub the 
eyes with amazement as we read in the news dispatches from 
Nicaragua that President Moncada has written a letter to Briga- 
dier-General Logan Feland, former commander of the marines 
in Nicaragua, expressing deep appreciation and esteem for 
General Feland’s conduct and manner of handling the situation 
in that country. The letter praises his gentlemanliness, humane 
and generous manner, ideals in performance of duty, impartial 
conduct and self-control, which, Moncada said, enabled Nicara- 
gua to devote itself to political and economic reorganization. 
The letter expressed appreciation for the work of the naval and 
marine forces that made possible a free and fair election, and 
General Feland’s co-operation with the electoral mission. 

The letter goes on to say: “You and the American marines 
have rendered the greatest service to peace and law, and you have 
gained the sincere good will of my people and myself.’’ 

Certainly the non-interventionists can not now think that 
it would have been better to leave Nicaragua to itself and a 
continuation of murderous factional war. Surely Uncle Sam 
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has proved himself a benevolent relative, while entering that 
country primarily for protecting the lives and property of his 
own children. 
Samuel W. Mendum. 
Boston, Mass. 
* * 


MEMORIAL TO DR. PATTERSON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A memorial erected in memory of our beloved minister, the 
Rev. Charles Franklin Patterson, will be revezled for the first 
time on Children’s Sunday in the First Universalist Church of 
Arlington, Mass. A committee has canvassed sentiment and 
submitted a design which has been accepted by the board of 
trustees, who also have approved an appeal for funds to enable 
the committee to meet the expenses of the project. 

The memorial takes the form of a christening font. Mem- 
bers of the parish and friends of the church who knew Mr. Pat- 
terson will recall that the last service he performed before his 
death was the christening of children in 1927 on the Sunday in 
June which churches everywhere dedicate to the little ones. It 
has seemed fitting, therefore, that we commemorate this service 
and at the same time erect a permanent memorial, by providing 
a font which other ministers may use in the days to come. 

Such a memorial adds another essential to meet the re- 
quirements of our worship. It will be simple and not expensive, 
as we believe Mr. Patterson would have wished. 

Ernest W. Davis. 

Arlington, Mass. 


~ * 


OBJECTS TO SHELDON SHEPARD’S QUESTIONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

This is a protest from a life-long Universalist who was sur- 
prised to learn that this church has no answer to such funda- 
mental questions as the following, which appeared in Sheldon 
Shepard’s recent article on ‘“‘The Technique of the Universalist 
Church.’ ‘Does God care? Can God hear? Is there guidance 
and help in communion with Him? Does prayer avail? Is 
spiritual healing a reality? Are spiritual forces available? Is 
there wisdom that is more than human, strength that is more 
than man?” 

The inference that the Universalist Church is not concerned 
with these vital questions is so untrue, that whatever just or 
helpful criticism preceded this change was nullified. Such mis- 
statements coming from a Universalist clergyman are extremely 
injurious to the church as a Christian body, and betray a strange 
disloyalty to his denominational family. 

What are Mr. Shepard’s general contacts that he should 
haye acquired evidence of such utter “‘aridity’”’ or somnolence? 
Surely the answers to these questions are logically implicit in 
the Universalist faith, and should not require constant instruc- 
tion, being of the substance of Christian teaching, and obvious 
to any intelligent mind. 

As in other progressive churches, no doubt some ministers 
at times have been diverted from their real task of human re- 
demption from evil and spiritual indiference, to a discussion of 
modern religious tendencies, and other topics more intellectual 
than spiritual, but such a sweeping denunciation of his brother 
ministers must be discouraging—if not exasperating—to those 
‘who are sincerely giving of their best; also to multitudes of 
devoted Universalist people whose lives testify to a living faith, 
in both public and private affairs. 

Inyidious comparisons with other religious groups such as 
Christian Science, do not come with a good grace from one of 
our church family. 

These are not new questions. Has Orthodoxy always given 
an adequate answer; is there no falling oT in its membership? 

Apparentiy the fact is that the simplicity of the gospel of 
Jesus does not satisfy the requirements of this younger genera- 
tion, which demands latitude and a spirit of liberty—a religion 
with which to reconcile their worldly visions. 

As for people who feel obliged to leave the Universalist 
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church in order to receive spiritual inspiration (according to 
Mr. Shepard), there is a saying, ‘“We get that which we bring,’’ 
and many people are seeking health of body and material benefits 
more ardently than purely spiritual gifts. Also there*are persons 
whose real motives in joining a particular church are not ethical, 
and the Universalist communion is not free from those who dis- 
credit Christianity by seeking the loaves and fishes rather than 
the upbuilding of soul. These members constitute a problem 
in ali churches, for they lack sincerity even more than those 
who make no religious pretensions. 

May the Universalist Church prove faithful to its tradition 
by keeping alive the enthusiasm of the fathers, in giving the 
people the true bread of life, striving to minister to their deepest 
needs. 

Let the subject of church unity now be of minor importance, 
as a matter that will regulate itself, as all churches follow more 
literally the teachings of Jesus Christ. 

L. M. MacQ. 


“-_ 


JUDGE TARBOX’S CHARGE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 


It is an interesting coincidence that in the Leader of Sept. 
15, 1928, was printed that charming report of Mrs. Canfield’s 
pilgrimage to the ancient church at Strafford, Vermont, the 
scene of the Universalist General Convention precisely 126 years 
before, on Sept. 15, 1802. At that Convention Hosea Ballou 
was chosen clerk, and the moderator was Zebulon Streeter, who, 
according to manuscript records which I have, was baptized and 
received into the church thirty-seven years before, on August 11, 
1771, by the Rey. Maturin Ballou, Hosea Ballou’s father. 
In 1802 the Rey. Joab Young was minister at Strafford. 

At Mr. Young’s installation Judge Tarbox’s Charge and 
Delivery of the Scriptures was thus reported: “Brother Young: 
I here present unto you the last Will and Testament of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, in which is contained a legacy for every one of the 
human family. And I charge you before God and His angels 
and this congregation that you do not attempt to cheat any one 
of said family out of his legacy.” 

Hosea S. Ballou. 

Bosion, Mass. 
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-BOARD OF TRUSTEES MEETING 
(Continued from page 597) 

The Committee on Comity and Unity presented a state- 
ment of facts in regard to the situation of its interests at present. 
This was approved by the Board and will soon be issued through 
the Christian Leader. 

A special Committee on Religious Education presented its 
report. The Board went on record as favoring the establishment 
of a Department of Religious Education for the denomination, 
not to supplant any of the present organizations but “to co-ordi- 
nate all of the educational activities of the various auxiliary 
bodies of the church.” The special committee, consisting of Mr. 
Friend, Dr. Adams and Dr. Etz, was reappointed to work this out. 

One of the delightful features of this meeting was the dinner 
given by the Optimist Club of the church in Washington to 
members and visitors at which the officers and trustees of the 
Convention were guests. Messrs. Ames, Bicknell, Danforth, 
Friend and Fill represented the Board as speakers. Many 
guests from out of the city who had come for the corner-stone 
laying were also present on this occasion. Among these were 
Mrs. Julia Inness, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Convention, 
and Dr. Shutter, who gave the closing word at the dinner. 

The general feeling was that this was one of the best and 
most important meetings of the Board held for some time. 
While we are facing many serious problems and situations, we 
are conscious of a heightening morale and a better spirit of co- 
operation. Far-reaching policies were considered and a new 
optimism generated. 

Roger F. Eiz, Executive Secretary. 


The politician remembers only that the unborn have no votes; science never forgets that they have righis—Dean Inge. 


More on Marriage 
The Marriage Crisis. By Ernest R. 

Groves. (Longmans, Green and Co. 

$2.00.) ; : 

One is not sure after reading “The Mar- 
riage Crisis’? whether Professor Groves 
thinks the crisis the sort that is foliowed 
by depression, or the sort common on the 
stock exchange nowadays that leads to 
new highs. The crisis consists in a social 
situation so unsuccessfully met by conven- 
tional marriage that it has called forth the 
proposals of companionate marriage and 
divorce by mutual consent, together con- 
stituting trial marriage, as solutions of our 
marriage problems. This volume is an 
examination of these suggestions, plus 
counter-suggestions aimed at making con- 
ventional marriage more attractive. 

Two factors are chiefly responsible for 
the crisis. There has arisen a pleasure 
philosophy, ‘‘materialism,’’ whose adher- 
ents seek to dodge all responsibility, 
whether for children or for permanent 
union. This is bad. Combined with this 
has come the widespread knowledge of 
birth control. To the extent that this 
knowledge is adequate to prevent un- 
wanted children (Professor Groves thinks 
science still has a good way to go) fear 
ceases to be the basis of sex morality, and 
marriage is free to establish itself on its 
true basis of affection. This is good, 
though nowhere does he advocate the 
legalization of birth control clinics. 

Companionate marriage may be per- 
mitted as a competitor of true marriage 
but not as its substitute. Those who pro- 
pose temporary forms of marriage increase 
its hazard and throw the emphasis on sex, 
for affection is the cement of true mar- 
riage and affection has small chance to 
develop under conditions of trial and crit- 
ical analysis. Hope lies in the direction 
of increasing affection, danger in the direc- 
tion of increasing the element of sex. 

Not only is true marriage, that is, ‘“‘the 
union of one man and one woman for life, 
publicly announced,”’ a safer kind of mar- 
riage but it is a more truly satisfying one. 
It is founded on centuries of experimenta- 
tion and is rooted in the fundamental de- 
sires of every one for the sympathetic com- 
panionship of a life-long mate. Even 
young people protesting distaste for any- 
thing so old-fashioned and hampering as 
conventional marriage at heart desire it. 

The problem becomes, then, not one of 
reconstructing marriage on new lines, but 
of finding ways of smoothing its course. 
Says Professor Groves in an earlier volume: 
‘Nothing is likely to decrease the tendency 
toward divorces except some way by which 
married life will become a greater source 
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of happiness than it now is for a multitude. 
Marriage will itself be scrutinized and 
judged’a succéss by its ability to provide 
a larger quantity of pleasure.’ Compan- 
ionate marriage, one that “‘exists on the 
basis of voluntary childlessness,’’ now in 
all probability on the increase, challenges 
believers in conventional marriage so to 
improve the conditions of its functioning 
that it will be more attractive. 

What suggestions are made in ‘The 
Marriage Crisis?’’? Education is of the first 
importance—education for family life, in 
sex problems, in the care of children, by 
schools and colleges, and through bureaus 
for family counsel. The economic condi- 
tions of marriage,can be impreved too, by 
family insurance (an interesting sugges- 
tion), by better housing, by further use of 
household labor saving devices and by 
standardization. Professor Groves, curi- 
ously, fails to mention reduction of the 
high cost of medical care at childbirth, a 
factor found in a recent New York study 
of marriage to be rather more potent in 
causing small families than the pleasure 
philosophy that Professor Groves assumes. 

Any aids to solutions for marriage prob- 
lems come by way of increased knowledge. 
It is therefore encouraging that in present- 
day discussion emphasis is shifting from 
preaching to fact finding. Professor 
Groves is a sociologist with a great deal 
of personal experience in disentangling 
marriage difficulties, and probably the 
most valuable parts of his book are those 
in which he draws most heavily from this 
source. One could wish him still more the 
objective observer. 

Lincoln Fairley. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

+ * 

A Book for Those Interested in 
Humanity’s Future 
Character Building in College. By W. 
A. Harper. (Abington Press. $1.50.) 

What the world gained in the divorce of 
church from state, it bids fair to lose in the 
divorce of education from religion. Not 
what man knows, but rather what man 
does with his increasing knowledge, is go- 
ing to tell the story of the future of human- 
ity. So it is natural that, after a flood of 
scientific materialism, educators are be- 
ginning to ponder. 

Frankly facing this situation as it pre- 
sents itself in the colleges and universities 
of America, Dr. W. A. Harper gives us a 
timely and challenging book. It is a chal- 
lenge to trustees, presidents, professors and 
thoughtful undergraduates to take an in- 
voice of the aims and purposes of college 
education with due regard to the future of 
the country. 

Assuming that man is by nature still re- 
ligious and that religion is still the basis of 
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character, Dr. Harper considers the mani- 
fold activities and enterprises of the col- 
lege campus which play, or ought to play, 
a part in character building. His treat- 
ment of religious institutions, religious 
courses, extra-curriculum activities and 
fraternity life, gives a comprehensive view 
of the problem. It clarifies the factors 
involved and points out prevailing ten- 
dencies. 

Aside from this able presentation of the 
data, the book is filled with practical and 
constructive suggestions. It is most help- 
ful in this regard, because it proposes to 
build on the materials at hand. Free from 
radical or theoretical idealism, such as 
pleas for a new religion, or an up-to-date, 
made-to-order God, or an entirely new in- 
stitution; the discussion takes up the situa- 
tion as it is and bids us go forward in the 
solution of our problem: The call for unity 
of action in college and community is most 
suggestive in this connection. 

The much overworked word “‘integra- 
tion” appears often, but to those of us 
teaching in college communities this is not 
a surprise. Dr. Harper’s long experience 
as a teacher makes it possible for him to 
realize that our increasing enrollments, 
numerous departments, great buildings 
and scientific advances, have wrought tre- 
mendous changes. He remembers, as 
many others of even less experience do, an 
atmosphere and a spirit and a unity of pur- 
pose, which are not outstanding character- 
istics of college life to-day. In so far as 
the changes have lessened the production 
of Christian character they are a loss. 

Although the book is not advising a re- 
turn to an old order, it aims to restore in 
our new setting that which is of supreme 
importance for the education of Christian 
living. It can therefore be read to advan- 
tage by all officials in educational institu- 
tions and should be of great help to those 
involved directly in undergraduate relig- 
ious life. For those concerned with long 
visions of man’s future, it should provide 
much food for thought. 

Arthur Howe. 

Course in Citizenship, Dartmouth College. 

=~ = 
Our Storage of Reserves 
Storing Up Triple Reserves. By Roger 

Babson. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 

This volume is first of all attractive for- 
its novelty. It emphasizes three aids to a 
successful life—a bank account, a health 
margin, and spiritual strength. The reader 
might classify the book as a compendium of 
the author’s observations upon life, neatly 
arranged upon the above skeleton. It 
treats of all the financial problems that 
come to the average man’s door for solu- 
tion (whether in the person of the wolf or 

(Continued on page 605) 
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ENDOWMENT FUND LITERATURE 
To help in the raising of the $50,000 
Endowment Fund for the Clara Barton 
Birthplace, we have reprinted the small 
green booklet, telling about the Birth- 
place, of Clara Barton herself, and of what 
has been and is being done at the Birth- 
place. This has been revised, brought up 
to date in every respect, and interesting 
| items added to it. That you may know 
it is very new, we have changed the color 
and it is now white printed with purple 
ink. 

So many of Clara Barton’s friends have 
heartily endorsed this endowment fund 
which we are raising, that it seemed only 
fair the interesting letters of endorsement 
should be published. Some of these letters 
will be found in the leafiet called, “‘En- 
dorsed by Her Friends.”’ 

What Clara Barton herself said of the 
Birthplace, and of her Universalist faith, 
is printed in another attractive folder. 
This also tells of her gift to the fund. 

These are all for free distribution and 
are published to assist you in this great 
work of raising $50,000 to endow the Birth- 
place. Send for a supply. 

~*~ = 


MISSION STUDY BOOKS 


We are just in receipt of the circular 
from the Missionary Education Movement 
advertising the mission study books for 
next year. Without a doubt ‘From Jeru- 
‘salem to Jerusalem,’ by Helen Barrett 
Montgomery, will be the basis of our study. 
There are many other interesting subjects 
offered for study. ‘“‘Human Needs and 
World Christianity,” by Francis J. McCon- 
nell, “Roads to the City of God,”’ by Basil 
Mathews, are two. More information will 
be given next week. 


= a 


FOR THE SUMMER CAMP 

The warm sunny days bring to mind the 
Fresh Air Camp at the Clara Barton Birth- 
place, and we begin to take account of 
stock and find out what we are most in 
need of this season. There are always 
many articles necessary, such as holders 
of all kinds, cushions for hammocks, chairs 
for the grounds, and small articles to make 
a room attractive. Contributions to the 
“sales table’ are always most gratefully 
received, but what we need most of all 
just now are sheets and pillowslips and 
pillows for the little girls’ bunks. We use 
so many of these, especially if the weather 
happens to be stormy, when washing and 
drying bed linen is difficult. The sheets 
should be 50 x 90 and the cases 36 x 40 
finished. And we need so badly the pillows 
to put inside of the cases. 

Send your packages to the Clara Barton 
Birthplace, North Oxford, Mass., ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Ida W. Pierce, Custodian, 
and marked plainly, “For Camp Use.” 


CAMP DIRECTORS 

We are planning to try a different policy 
in the running of the Fresh Air Camp this 
season, and are fortunate to have secured 
Mrs. Leonard Thayer of Oxford, Mass., as 
a generai director. Mrs. Thayer will be at 
the Birthplace each day and be responsible 
for the management of the camp. Miss 
Julia Cary, the daughter of our much be- 
loved Rev. Maude Lyon Cary of Japan, 
will have charge of camp activities. Miss 
Cary was assistant camp director last sea- 
son, and did such splendid work that we 
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were pleased to offer her the position this 
year, and know that she is intensely in- 
terested in the work with the little girls. 

Mrs. Thayer and Miss Cary will be glad 
to have you visit eamp any day during 
July and August. 


ak. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

The Committee on Nominations for the 
Biennial Convention of the Women’s Na- 
tional Missionary Association to be held 
Oct. 22 and 23, 1929, at Washington, D.C., 
is as follows: 

Mrs. Ethel M. Allen, Columbus, Ohio. 

Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, Danvers, Mass. 

Mrs. Madelyn Wood, New Haven, Conn. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


GOING BACK TO CHINA 

A young Chinese boy recently returned 
to China after having spent almost eight- 
een years in this country. Extracts from 
several of his letters are interesting be- 
cause they give the viewpoint of a young 
person returning to his native land after 
having been educated in a country where 
he lived under entirely different conditions. 

“T am in China at last. I got a royal 
welcome from my cousins, though I have 
not been home yet. I found China in the 
condition that I expected. It is very un- 
pleasant to live in China for one who has 
become accustomed to the comforts of 
America. I have been here for only one 
week and the poor, filthy, and uneducated 
people still make me sick sometimes. I 
wish I could help them. I often wonder 
how the Chinese officials could have the 
heart to put public money into their own 
pockets while the rest of China lives in 
misery. 

“After landing I spent some days in 
Canton, but I am very glad now to be in 
Hong Kong. Some parts of Canton are 
very modern with streets like Common- 
wealth Avenue of Boston. But there are 
parts that are still unmodernized with 
streets smaller than Cedarlane Way. (A 
narrow street on Beacon Hill, Boston.) 
However, in five years there is no doubt 
that Canton, as a city, leaving sanitation 
out of account, will be equal in every way 
to an American city. 

“There are very few crooked streets in 
China now like those you read of in geog- 
raphy books when you were a child. 
Practically every city in China is com- 
pelled to widen its streets. And the Chi- 
nese people who own property in the city 
have suffered and still suffer greatly for 
the sake of modernizing China.” 

This second quotation is from a letter 
written after six months in China: 

“T have been home the last few days for 
the Chinese New Year. You know almost 
everybody in China goes home during this 
time, just as Americans do at Christmas. 


It has been a long time since I have been 
at home for the Chinese New Year, so 
even with all the work piled up before me 
I went to please my family. I did not get 
such a kick from it this year as when I was 
a little boy. I suppose I used to go visiting 
more and enjoyed making noise. The 
family gets up too early for me—about one 
o’clock in the morning so as to do cooking 
and preparing for the events during the 
day! There is one thing that I do like, 
however, i. e., the feasting. We had a 
whole pig, two geese, and several chickens. 
“Tt might be of interest to tell you that 
I went and visited temples during the new 
year. A friend and I took a trip through 
the temples just for excitement. Of course 
we don’t believe in idol worshiping. It 
seems very foolish to us to kneel before a 
rock or statue of a famous man of the 
past and ask it to bring luck and happi- 
ness for all the ensuing year. (The young 
man is not a Christian, however.) Inside 
of the temples there are plenty of joss- 
sticks, candles, and sandalwood burning. 
The combination of the odor of the burn- 
ing of them nearly made me sick. I often 
wonder how the worshipers can stand it 
for a whole day sometimes. Say, the idols 
make you shrivel. There is one set that I 
have seen that I do not want to see again. 
The set depicts the punishment meted out 
in the next world. There is one unfortu- 
nate fellow being punished by passing 
through a bath of hot oil, and another 
hanging upside down by his big toe. I 
could describe some others, but it might 
make this letter too unpleasant to read. 
There are many things that I have seen 
during the Chinese New Year that are 
worth telling of, the fireworks, dragon and 
lion dances, plays, Punch and Judy shows 
and visiting, but that I reserve for you to 
see for yourself when you have a chance to 
come to China.”’ 
_ It would be interesting, would it not, if 
we could look at our own country after an 
absence of eighteen years? I wonder what 
our reactions would be. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
May 12-18. CharlestownjMass.; Head- 
quarters. 


Miss Slaughter: 
May 12-18. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dr. Huntley: 
May 12-18. North Adams, Mass. (State 
Convention); Gloucester, Mass. 
* * 


UNITARIAN AND UNIVERSALIST 
DIRECTORS 


On April 9, the Massachusetts Univer- 
salist Sunday School Association enter- 
tained at luncheon a group of fourteen 


directors of religious education, including — 


Dr. Huntley, Miss Earle and Miss Slaugh- 
ter. Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, the State 
Supervisor, was the hostess for the party. 

Immediately following the luncheon, the 
party went to the Mount Vernon Congre- 
gational Church for registration at the 
New England Conference of Directors of 
Religious Education. Each denomina- 
tional group was assigned a room in which 
to hold their conference. The Unitarian- 
Universalist group were led in prayer by 
Dr. Huntley, after which Mrs. Chamber- 
lain introduced the speakers to take part 
in the discussion, ‘‘What Is the Task of 
a Director of Religious Education?’’ 
Three five-minute speakers, Mr. Carl A. 
Hempel from Lynn, Mrs. Janet Blackford 
from Attleboro and Miss Hattie Pownall 
from Waltham, opened the discussion. 

Some of the outstanding tasks listed 
were: 

(1) Maintain cordial, co-operative re- 
lations with the pastor and all officers of 
the church and the educational committee. 
Some of the supervisors present are the 
superintendents of their schools, also. We 
did not all agree on this last point, that a 
supervisor should be superintendent of the 
school. 

(2) Make a survey of the local church 
constituency. One director had made 501 
calls in a year, another had made 625. 
Reporting to the pastor and calling early 
on the parents of all new pupils. . Also 
writing a letter to the new pupils welcom- 
ing them to the school. 

(3) Keep a suitable system of records. 

(4) Make accurate timely reports. 

(5) Have an objective in your educa- 
tional program. 

(6) Organize the entire constituency in- 
to age groups and organized classes. 

(7) Organize the corps of teachers and 
officers. Discover and enlist a group of 
prospective officers and teachers and give 
training. 

(8) Provide for teachers’ visitation in 
other schools for observation. Send. 
teachers to summer conferences. Train- 
ing young people at age of sixteen for 
future leaders. Attend community school. 
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THE EARLIEST INSTITUTE 


Hee ee NE 


Barre, Vermont 
June 13 to June 16 


Faculty: 

Rev. A. Gertrude Earle 
Rev. Weston A. Cate 
Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain 
Miss Eleanor Prescott 


Old Courses for New Students 
New Courses for Old Students 


Evening Forums Led by Rev. Will 
A.. Kelley, Rev. Edwin Wood and 
Rev. Weston A. Cate. 


Registration, $1. Board and Room, 
$2 a day. 
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Make Reservations through Princi- 
pal George E. Rogers, Goddard 
Seminary, Barre, Vt. 
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Increasing Attendance. 
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(9) Organize the social and recreational 
program of the church. 

(10) Plan the worship services. 

(11) Guide the church in its provision 
for suitable equipment, picture files and 
constant touch with best literature and 
workers’ library. 

(12) Direct a budget drive for an ade- 
quate educational program and administer 
the expenditure of money. 

Miss Slaughter led the discussion on 
Curriculum. Some of the findings from 
this discussion were: 

(1) Choose your curriculum from the 
standpoint of the needs of the pupils. 

(2) Formulate your aims for each grade. 
Plan your aim. Have a syllabus. 

(3) Helpful books: Bower, ‘Curriculum 
of Religious Education,’’ Charter, ‘“Teach- 
ing of Ideals,’’ Galer, leaflet, ‘A Graded 
List of Text Books for the Church School.”’ 

(4) Consult with pastor and teachers, 
select the curriculum for each group. The 
director must lead in building the curric- 
ulum. (Some one reported one pupil who 
had the “‘Life of Christ’’ for four consecu- 
tive years.) Miss Susan Andrews from 
Portland, Me., told us about individual 
card index records she had used, recording 
on the back of the card each course of 
study the pupil has completed in three 
years. 

(5) For educational peace material. 
Rev. A. Gertrude Earle said, ‘‘We must 


develop the will to peace. This can not be 
done unless we get information.’’ (a) 
Through special peace programs.  (b) 
Class instruction. (c) Teachers should 
keep in touch with the literature of the 
peace movement, such as the bulletin of 
the National Council for the Prevention of 
War, and the book, ‘Between War and 
Peace,’’ by Florence Brewer Boeckel. 
MD AGe 
(To be continued.) 
* * 


MR. A. B. SEE AND HIS BOOK 


Mr. A.. B. See, more noted as an inventor 
of elevators than as a specialist in educa- 
tion, has sent us for review a copy of his 
book entitled ‘‘Schools.’’ The author is a 


violent extremist, his two pet antipathies 


being school superintendents and women. 
Some people, laughing immoderately, at 
the vitriolic paragraphs, refuse to believe 
that they ever could have been written in 
earnest, but they were. Mr. See is so 
thoroughly disgusted with some features 
of the modern educational system that he 
can see no good in anything connected 
with it. And he has no respect for any of 
the ‘“‘humbugs and parasites’? who now, 
because of the influence of “Lucy Stone 
Leaguers’’ and other silly women, are in 
control. We are glad to have read this 
book, partly because it is always profitable 
to study an utterance which arouses in- 
dignant dissent, and partly because, with 
all his ridiculous extravagances, the writer 
has suggested some real weaknesses in a 
system which we have been taught to con- 
sider perfect and sacred. 
* * 


AN IMPORTANT POSTCARD 


Our church schools are. co-operating 
with the World Sunday School Association 
in sending to the Near Hast an apostle of 
religious education. Levon N. Zenian, a 
most remarkable young man, remarkable 
for his gifts, his experience and his conse- 
cration, has returned to his own country 
for the purpose of introducing schools 
into the Armenian National Church, of 
which he is a member. A. group of Amer- 
icans, headed by Dr. Robert M. Hopkins, 
executive secretary of the World Sunday 
School Association, is now in Syria, per- 
fecting arrangements for this service. 

The following message is thrilling to 
those who know the delicacy of the situa- 
tion and the possibilities for good. 

Beyrouth, April 4, 1929. 
Dear Dr. Huntley: 

How you would have rejoiced to be 
present in our conference here to-day with 
the Catholocos of Cis. His reception of 
Levon is most cordial. Raffety made a fine 


personal statement. All was happily con- 


sumated. 


Thanks for all your co-opera- 
tion. , 


Robert M. Hopkins. 
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, Among Our Churches 
New York City Letter 


Prescott House.— 
‘A letter telling about 
the beginnings of the 
““Mission’’ was received 
recently by the treas- 
urer, Erwin R. Mc- 

. Laughlin—an | answer 
to the following letter, 
mailed to prospective 
contributors in March: “‘When you think 
of Prescott House, do you sometimes call 
to mind that unique group of men and 
women who lived their faith in the brother- 
hood of man over sixty years ago by carry- 
ing on a Universalist Mission on the East 
Side? It is inspiring to remember the de- 
voted spirit of Dr. George Needham, Mr. 
Charles Needham, Miss Marion Holly, 
the Misses Amy and Amelia Montross and 
Mrs. Washington L. Cooper, in the early 
days when they met with the children each 
week, at first in rented rooms on Third 
Avenue and later in Brevoort Hall. Their 
influence is felt in many families in which 
the children of those chiidren attend our 
activities. We may well be proud of the 
past of Prescott House! What about its 
present? The work has been organized 
according to modern methods to meet 
present needs. Visitors remark on the 
vitality and friendliness of the atmosphere 
of the House. The children pouring in and 
out are happily at home here. In the last 
few years the settlement has assumed an 
important role among the forward-looking 
organizations of the community.’ In re- 
sponse, Mrs. A. M. Judson sent the foliow- 
ing interesting information: “It is inspir- 
ing to remember sixty-one years ago when 
Dr. Needham talked to me about organ- 
izing a Sunday school on the East Side. 
When I lived on Irving Place I was eight- 
een years old and Dr. Needham lived in 
18th or 19th Street, east. of Irving Place. 
We were friends, and one evening he called 
to see me, and said he wanted to organize 
a Mission School on the East Side. We 
talked it over together and he asked me if 
I would help him to organize the school 
and I said I would. The Mission School 
was organized very soon after this and in 
a short time we had a large Sunday school. 
The Sunday school was up one flight of 
stairs. We had one large room and a small 
room connected with the large room. I 
had the infant class of fifty-one little chil- 
dren from three to six years old. When I 
was married two years after, I had to give 
up my class, and I missed this good work 
very much. I had enjoyed teaching the 
class. They asked so many questions! It 
_was a very short time before they were 
able to say the Lord’s Prayer, and I told 
them stories that were in the Bible. I am 
now seventy-nine years old.’’ * * Divine 
Paternity.—Mr. Potter preached his clos- 
ing sermon April 28, on ‘“‘The Rise of Hu- 


manism.’’ Chapin Home Auxiliary No. 2 
sponsored a matinee entertainment, April 
24, for the benefit of the Home. Dr. Roger 
F. Etz was the preacher on May 5. * * 
Chapin Home.—Rally Day, May 9, was 
a delightful success. Tea was served, and 
the social hour greatly enjoyed. The 
preacher May 12 was Rey. J. H. Lathrop, 
D. D. * * Washington Heights.—Dr. 
Huntley’s entertainment of the boys while 
on their Easter tour in Boston left a pleas- 
ant memory. He has visited our organi- 
zation, and was given the promise of a 
good dinner the next time he comes. 
Governor Allen and Mayor Nichols gave 
a cordial reception to the group in the 
State House and at the City Hall. One of 
the most successful organizations in our 
church is the ‘‘Kollegiates,’”? a body of 
about fifty boys and girls, sixteen to twenty 
years of age, a number of whom started in 
the church ten years ago. This is an up- 
to-date young people’s organization, whose 
chief motive is social, but aiming to bene- 
fit the church financially. One aim also 
is to attend church, which they do in large 
numbers. Twenty-eight boys, young men 
and adults signed our membership book 
two weeks ago. The world’s greatest 
bridge is upsetting the Heights, but every 
plan leaves our church undisturbed, and 
places it on the best corner of the bridge 
approach. As usual, our church will con- 
tinue services up to June 30 and it is 
planned to continue much of the work 
through the summer, by our most capable 
young men, headed by the assistant junior 
minister, William Strauss, and the junior 
officers. Mr. Harris writes: ‘‘Our church 
still maintains old-fashioned Universalism, 
whose unselfish interest in world brother- 
hood is still a mystery to many in our 
community. In one thing we will draw 
the line. For some reason our church is 
too well known. A foreigner called one 
evening; he said he had just landed that 
morning from Germany and wanted mon- 
ey to go to his wife in New Rochelle. He 
could not say why he had picked on us, 
out of the hundreds of churches between 


-here and lower Manhattan. At least ten 


people have defrauded us with their hard 
luck stories, half of whom claimed to be 
Universalists from distant cities. Here- 
after we will demand passports from pas- 
tors when any of their flock come to us.”’ 
* * Middletown.—The ladies of the 
church had a successful old-fashioned din- 
ner and a rummage sale in April. Fort- 
nightly Auxiliary held a social and card 
party with one of its members, and is mak- 
ing plans to be host to the Mission Circle 
at its first birthday in May. This will 
bring all the ladies of the church into 
social fellowship. On May 4, Rey. George 
H. Welch, former pastor, now of Scranton, 
Pa., will return to perform the marriage of 


one of the young people of this church, 
assisted by Mr. Whippen. Mr. Welch will 
preach on the 5th, and Mr. Whippen will 
fill Mr. Welch’s pulpits. On May 19 a 
representative for the Near East Relief 
will occupy the pulpit and an offering will 
be taken for this cause. The young people 
are busy with plans for the entertainment 


‘of young people from,the Metropoiitan 


area over the week end of May 12. The 
church school is maintaining a good atten- 
dance and the Boy and Girl Scouts are 
ever active. Mr. Whippen spoke in: April 
before a group of Y. M. C. A. secretaries 
in this New York district. Sermon topics 
have been: “The Fifth Act of Life’s 
Drama,”’ “An Aftermath of Easter,” 
“Blessed are the Humble,”’ and ‘‘The Gar- 
ments of Many Colors.”” * * Newark.— 
Wednesday evening, May 1, was inclement 
in weather, but bright and cheery within 
the Church of the Redeemer, when Rev. 
L. H. Garner was installed as pastor. Dr. 
Rose, pastor emeritus, emphasized the es- 
sentials of success, namely, great courage, 
complete devotion and loyalty to religion. 
Rev. John Nevin Sayre, in the absence of 
Dean Atwood, who was called to California 
by the illness of his son, made the address 
to the minister. The welcome to the 
church was given by Mr. J. W. Strahan of 
the trustees, and Mr. Perry Belfatto, dep- 
uty director of public affairs, voiced the 
welcome to the city. Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes delivered the installation address 
—a fervid and eloquent presentation of 
“the new religion’’ that dispenses with the 
supernatural, God, churches and the Bible, 
and exalts the universal spirit of life. Dr. 
W. H. Foulkes of the First Presbyterian 
Church extended in good-will and with 
cordial cheer the greetings from the 
churches. After the service a reception 
was held in the parish house. Mr. and 
Mrs. Garner will grow in the esteem and 
appreciation of the city of Newark. * * 
The Metropolitan Alliance called its 
closing meeting for the season May 10 at 
All Souls Church. The ministers who 
have spoken at the meetings of the past 
year were present to answer questions, 
and to assist in a resume of the year’s pro- 
gram. It is the general verdict that the 
work of 1928-1929 has been of high char- 
acter and enduring value. * * Good Tid- 


_ings.—Rey. J. A. Judge of Cortland, N. 


Y., has accepted a call to this church and 
will commence his labors next September. 
The people are wonderfully pleased and 
appreciative of the sermons by Dr. Thomas 
H. Saunders, who is preaching as a supply. 
* * Southold.—A hundred miles from 
Brooklyn, on Long Island, is Southold, 
and the only suburban church of our faith. 
Fifty years ago Rev. Aram Conklin served 
his first pastorate here, and after awhile 
served other parishes with ability, devo- 
tion and success. For the past seven years 
Mr. Conklin has served the society with 


the enthusiasm of youth, the ability of a 
great minister and the abiding success of 
the man of knowledge and love. Here in 
this quiet and beautiful village, with manly 
modesty, commanding capability and sun- 
crowned character, has labored one of the 
finest ministers in the Universalist Church. 
The years rest lightly upon him, his eye is 
clear and the mental and spiritual force 
of his life strong’ and persuasive. Rev. 
Abram Conklin is still a preacher and 
pastor, beloved of all, one of the splendid 
young old men of our ministry. Here are 
some news items: The Easter offering, 
$350, was the largest in the history of the 
church. On April 13 the good people gave 
their minister a surprise party and pre- 
sented a purse of gold. On April 28 the 
Odd Fellows from all parts of Long Island 
attended a service. The enrollment at 
Sunday school that day was fifty-eight; 
attendance fifty-four; collection $5.23. 
Each Tuesday evening a Bible study class 
meets at Mr. Conklin’s home. The mem- 
bership of twenty-five is made up largely 
of college graduates. The Men’s Club has 
thirty members. Mr. Conklin is desirous 
of retiring and awaits the coming of the 


Iowa 


Mt. Pleasant.—The 
Iowa Universalist Con- 
vention will be held 
here June 13. and 14, 
and the local church is 
making all plans to wel- 
come all delegates and 
friends. The program 
calls for Rev. Frank D. 
Adams, D. D., of Detroit, Mich., President 
of the Gened Convention, and other good 
speakers. Rey: Laura B. Galer is our pas- 
tor. * * Osage.—We had a blizzard Eas- 
ter but a good attendance in the morning 
and at Y. P. C. U. in the evening. Re- 
ceived two new members into the church 
and dedicated one child. There have been 
two other accessions not yet reported, mak- 
ing four now to report to Leader. Our an- 
nual meeting was very successful in every 
way. We also had a large get-together 
social in March. Rev. Frank W. Miller is 
pastor. * * Mitchellville.—This church 
mourns the death of Mrs. H. B. Tucker. 
She was an unusual woman of fine char- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D., supplied 
the pulpit of the church at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, May 5. 

Dr. M. D. Shutter of Minneapolis has 


been spending a brief spring vacation in 
Washington and Boston. 


Dr. Frank W. Ballou, at a meeting of 
the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia, was re-elected Superintendent 
of Schools for the fourth time—the term 
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right man. * * All Souls.—The Easter 
offering, “‘by far the largest,’’ now amounts 
to $2,239.41. The Sunday school also had 
‘fa record breaking’’ offering of nearly 
$75, besides a special gift of $50, which 
with the proceeds of a very successful play 
will add $175 to the treasury. The annual 
parish meeting will be held on Tuesday, 
May 14. This is expected to be a meeting 
of unusual interest. Favorable reports will 
be made concerning all branches of the 
church work. The Players’ Guild of All 
Souls Church gave on Monday evening, 
May 6, the Broadway success “A Full 
House.’’ There was a full house.* * Our 
Father.—The annual May break‘ast 
(May 1) taxed the capacity of the social 
rooms. A delicious meal and the sale of 
useful articles were featured, making a 
social and financial success. The Ladies’ 
night of the Men’s Club, largely attended, 
enjoyed the pictures and lecture of Mr. 
Hiram S. Dewey on “A Mediterranean 
Cruise.’’ This church has given practically 
three-fourths of the Brooklyn gifts to the 
building-stones fund of the National Me- 
morial Church. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


Letter 


acter. All branches of our church are ac- 
tive and successful. Services are well at- 
tended. Open Forums were held in the 
winter and vesper services are now held 
at 8 p.m. Sundays. The I. O. O. F. at- 
tended our church in a body for the 110th 
anniversary with sermon by the pastor, 
Rev. O. G. Colegrove, who has been a 
member of the order forty-one years. * * 
Webster City.—Our pastor, Rev. Effie 
McCollum Jones, D. D., has visited her 
mother, who has been seriously sick but is 
recovering. We are happy to have Mrs. 
Jones as a member of the Board of the 
General Convention. She attended the 
meeting of the Board in Washington last 
week. * * Cedar Rapids.—The Unita- 
rians have paid the mortgage and taken 
possession of the church here. Rev. W. W. 
Argo is the pastor. * * West Union.— 
Our church here is dormant but is rented 
to Zion Lutherans who keep up repairs and 
furnish an income on the property, which 
is in the hands of the State Convention. 
O. G. Colegrove. 


and Interests 


being three years. Dr. Ballou, who went 
to Washington after a period of bitter 
division, has won the support both of the 
community and of Congress. 


Mrs. Theresa Homet Patterson of Pasa- 
dena has reached Minneapolis, after a 
motor trip from the Pacific Coast with her 
friend Mrs. Cook. 


Mr. Frank H. Briggs; chairman, Mrs. 
Donna P. Bonner, Mrs. Wm. H. McGlauf- 
lin, and Mrs. Frank W. Ballou, members 
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of the Washington Committee of Arrange- 
ments for the General Convention, held 
an important meeting with the Executive 


Secretary, Dr. Etz, on May 1. Judge Hill 
and Rev. Edwin C. Sweetser, D. D., who 
were visiting Washington, sat in with the 
committee. 


Cornelius A. Parker of Boston, president 
of the Massachusetts State Convention, 
represented the state at the laying of the 
corner-stone of the National Memorial 
Church in Washington. 


Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., supplied the 
pulpit of the Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity, New York, May 5, and then started 
on a western trip. 


Rev. Henry A. Abbott of Washington, 
D. C., was struck by an automobile and 
suffered injuries which confined him to his 
home for a month. He is now conya- 
lescent. 


Rev. Clarence E. Rice, D. D., is now 
in Springfield, Mass., on his way to Cam- 
bridge, Mass., where he will reside for 
some weeks at 5 Follen Street. 


Dr. and Mrs. John Murray Atwood 
arrived in San Francisco, Cal., May 3, 
making the trip suddenly on account of 
the dangerous illness of their son, John M. 
Atwood, Jr. 


Mrs. Silas R. Morse and Miss Sue Gor- 
don, of Livermore, Maine, called at Head- 
quarters last week. 


Bishop Francis J. McConnell, president 
of the Federal Council of Churches, will 
speak at the service of the Community 
Church in Boston, May 12. Subject: 
‘Paganism as an American Problem.’’ 


Mr. and Mrs. James R. Weakley, Mr. 
and Mrs. D. S. Patterson, Mr. and Mrs. 
G. W. Butterworth, Franklin S. Patterson 
and Mrs. Edmonds of Philadelphia, mo- 
tored to Washington April 28 for the 
services at the National Memorial Church. 


Rev. Helen T. Adams of Detroit accom- 
panied her husband, Dr. Adams, to Wash- 
ington for the meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the General Convention. 


Miss Esther A. Richardson, Miss Leona 
Haskins and two girl friends have been 
spending a week in Washington, making 
the trip in Miss Richardson’s car. 


Rev. C. C. Conner preached in the 
Second Congregational Church of West- 
field, Mass., Sunday morning, April 28, 
taking the service in the absence of the 
pastor, Rev. Mr. Pavy, and on the fol- 
lowing Sunday evening he was with the 
pastor of the Congregational church in 
Northfield and spoke there. 


Miss Clara A. Beatty and Arthur G. 
Wiley of Washington, D. C., were mar- 
ried Wednesday, May 8, at 8 p. m.; at 
the home of the bride, 1845 Quincy St., 
N. W., Washington. Rev. Clarence E. 
Rice, D. D., who took both of those young 
people into the Universalist. church, 
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officiated, assisted by Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins. Mr. and Mrs. Wiley will be at 
home after June 1 at 3616 Connecticut 
Ave., Washington. Mrs. Wiley has been 
especially active in Y. P. C. U. work. 


Grant Shepard, widely advertised as 
“a thirteen-year-old boy orator in a heart- 
finding sermon ‘What Is a Boy?’”’ spoke 
in the Universalist church, Los Angeles, 
April 28, at the morning service. He is a 
son of Rey. Sheldon Shepard. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. Morris gave a 
large tea May 5 at their beautiful new 
home in Washington. Dr. and Mrs. Per- 
kins and Dr. Rice were among the guests. 
Many members of the Consular Service, 
to which Mr. Morris once belonged, were 
present. 


Maryland 


Baltimore——Rey. Hal T. Kearns, pas- 
tor. On the evening of April 25 a com- 
pany of our church people gathered at the 
home of Mr. James B. Macneal to officially 
notify him of his election as president 
emeritus of our church society. Mr. 
Lucius R. White, Jr., present president, 
made a few remarks in which he recounted 
the years of service in our church by Mr. 
Macneal and informed him of his election 
as president emeriius. Hon. Wm. J. Og- 
den, vice-president, presented to Mr. Mac- 
neal, in behalf of the church, a beautiful 
basket of fiowers and a large basket of 
fruit. Mr. Macneal, who is now eighty-six 
years old and who has been confined to his 
home for some time by poor health, began 
attending our Sunday school when a boy 
ten years old. The second Sunday he was 
‘elected assistant to the school librarian. 
Ever since that day he has occupied some 
official position in our church organiza- 
tion. For more than thirty-five years he 
was the faithful and efficient president of 
our church society. He retired from this 
position a few years ago on account of 
failing health, but was retained as a mem- 
ber of our board of trustees until his elec- 
tion as president emeritus at our last 
annual meeting. Rev. Frank D. Adams, 
D. D., President of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention, was our guest and speaker 
at our church service on Sunday, April 28. 
Fifty of our church people attended the 
laying of the corner-stone of our National 
Memorial Church in Washington on the 
afternoon of that day. 

* = 


GOOD ROADS TO THE CONVENTION 

Within the past few days the question 
of roads has been called to the attention 
of our local committee by those desirous 
of motoring to North Adams for the com- 
ing convention. 

The Mohawk Trail is closed to all traf- 
fic. However, by coming to either Green- 
field or Springfield and then to Northamp- 
ton, thence via the Berkshire Trail, one 
may come without difficulty. 

The local office of our Berkshire County 
Automobile Club advises me that coming. 
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over the Berkshire Trail there are no bad 
roads to encounter, and we wish to spread 
the news as much as possible, as we find 
that a “bad roads’? rumor is circulating 
in the eastern part of the state. 
Faith W. Carley, 
Chairman Registration Committiee. 
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WOULD YOU LIKE A BLOTTER? 


The Field Secretary of the Murray 
Grove Association is getting out a hand- 
some blotter, four by nine inches in size. 
It will bear a fine likeness of John Murray 
and will give all the important facts re- 
garding the coming season. Copies may 
be had free of charge by addressing Miss 
Agnes L. Nicol, 1703 Sanderson Ave., 


Seranton, Pa. 
* = 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 600) 

in the person of Lady Bountiful); of every 

phase of health, heredity, marriage, and 

social responsibility, and of culture, ethics, 
temperament, doctrine, the future life here 
and the future life hereafter. 

There is much common sense seattered 
through the thirty-nine chapters. The 
author says: “‘Men are gradually learning 
that, after one has accumulated a rea- 
sonable amount of money, larger sums are 
only a care and a source not of protection 
but of danger to their children.” ‘‘All 
forms of gambling, or attempts to get 
something for nothing, are wrong.” “The 
routine of the average business man can 
be compared only to the paddling of a 
squirrel in his cage.”” “Too many young 
men fail because they concentrate all their 
efforts on trying merely to get money in- 
stead of trying to earn it.” 

Mr. Babson’s most interesting message 
is this: ‘It is a real crime to be connected 
with any industry which tends to make 
people less healthy or less happy. The 
first step in making 2 wholesomer world is 
a deeper understanding of the real goal of 
life, which will force a higher percentage 
of people into occupations which are con- 
tributory to this goal.”’ 

As a frank record of a business man’s 
philosophy of life, the book is not only 
entertaining, and perhaps surprising, but 
worthy of study. 

W. R. Greeley, Jr. 

Lexington, Mass. 

= * 

The Southern Frontier. 1670-1732. 
By Verner W. Crane. (Duke University 
Press. $4.50.) 

This book will be without doubt of much 
value to future historians, telling, as it does 
from original sources, the hitherto untold 
story of western expansion from Carolina 
through Georgia during the period that 
it covers. As, in those latitudes, not only 
French and English were contending for 
the mastery but a very considerable Span- 
ish element was added to the contest, the 
general reader may find much interest in 
the game they were playing against each 
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other. Light is also thrown on the growth 
of English methods for securing dominion, 
and on the mingling of English business 
methods with some degree of philanthropy. 
The book is ably and most painstakingly 
written and has a copious index. 
Howard N. Brown. 
Framingham, Mass. 
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CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1929 
Previously reported .............. 851 
Opigesdowa= =~ 4S sanscheae ae 4 
TOGA oo . » i> See 855 
> = 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 80. Osage, Iowa, 


L... Total, 81. 


Notices 


CALIFORNIA STATE CONVENTION 


The annual session of the California Universalist 
Convention will be held in Riverside, Calif., at the 
Universalist church, May 14, 15, 16, 1929. 

Alven M. Smith, Secretary. 
x < 
W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Official Call 

The forty-fourth annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Universalist Society of Massachusetts will be held 
at North Adams, Mass., on Wednesday, May 15, 
1929, at 10 a. m., for the election of officers for the 
ensuing year, and for the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before the meeting. 

Gertrude S. Elsner, 
Recording Secretary. 
z= 2 
MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Official Call 

The annual convention of the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Sunday School Association will be called 
to order at 10 a. m. on Tuesday, May 14, 1929, at 
the First Universalist Church, North Adams, and 
will continue all day and into the evening. 

Institute periods, addresses and business will make 
up the program. Every school is entitled to as many 
delegates as it ean send. 

Mrs. Lewis C. Crocker, Secretary. 
=f 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR 

Friends of Murray Grove, North, South, East 
and West, we need your help to make 1929 the best 
yet. Send donations of towels, aprons or fancy 
articles, or checks, to Grace A. Rice, 127 Gregory St., 
Rochester, N. Y. up to July 15, 1929; after that to 
Miss Rice, Murray Grove House, Forked River, 
New Jersey. Fair days are August 16-17, 1929. 

* * 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
RELIGIOUS LIBERALS 
A regional meeting will be held Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday, May 17, 18 and 19, 1929, in Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., the sessions generally being held in the 
First Unitarian Church. 


The Program 

Friday, May 17, 3 p.m. Round Table: Leader, 
Prof. Harold A. Larrabee, Union Cellege. Subject, 
“The Discovery of ‘Time,’ and Its Bearing on Re- 
ligion.”” 8 p.m. Public Addresses: Dr. Alfred W, 
Martin, Ethical Culture Society, New York City. 
subject to be announced. Dr. Alexander Lyons, 
rabbi 8th Ave. Temple, Brooklyn, N. Y. Subject, 
“A Call to Liberalism.” 

Saturday, May 18,3 p.m. Round Table: Leader, 
Prof. Mark Mohler, Skidmore College. Subject, 
“Opportunity and Obstacles in a United Liberalism.” 
Dr. Charles Otis Judkins, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Glens Falls, N. Y., subject to be announced. 

Sunday, May 19, 11 a. m. Public service, First 


Unitarian Church, Schenectady. Preacher, Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow, president-elect Meadville Theolog- 
ical School, Chieago. Public Service, First Unita- 
rian Church, Albany. Preacher, Rev. Charles E. 
Snyder, First Unitarian Church, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Public Service, First Unitarian Church, Troy. 
Preacher, Dr. Curtis W. Reese, President of Lombard 


College. 8 p. m. Public Address: Speaker, Dr. 
Reese. Subject, “Liberal Religious Movements in 
the Orient.” 


These meetings are all open to the public. 
Charles E. Snyder, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 
sd 


MT. AUBURN SUNDAY 


On May 26, at 4 p. m., the Massachusetts Y. P. 
Cc. U. will hold its annual Mt. Auburn Memorial 
Service. The State Board, under whose auspices 
the observance is held, asks the support of all Unions 
in the state, and particularly those in Greater Boston, 
to be present at Mt. Auburn Cemetery in Cambridge 
and make this gathering, in 1929, the largest and 
most representative ever held. 

Dorothy Bradford. 
+ + 
W. U. M. A. OF RHODE ISLAND 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Association of Rhode Island 
will be held at the Church of the Mediator, Provi- 
dence, R.I., on Tuesday, May 21. 

This will be an all day meeting; morning session 
at 10.30 for reports and election of officers; afternoon 
session at 2. The speaker of the afternoon will be 
Mrs. James W. Vallentyne, President of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association. 

Leah I. Lapham, Secretary. 
“2s 


OHIO CONVENTION CALL! 


The one hundredth and fourth annual session of 
the Ohio Universalist Convention and auxiliary 
bodies will convene at Norwalk, Ohio, June 23 to 
27, 1929, for the election of officers and for the trans- 
action of such business as may legally come before the 
Convention. 

Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 

MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION 

Official Call 

The 70th annual session of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will be held in the First 
Universalist Church, North Adams, Mass., May 15 
and 16, 1929, convening at 7 p. m. on Wednesday. 

“The Council shall consist of the ordained clergy- 
men in the fellowship of the Convention; of life- 
members resident in the state; of three lay delegates 
from each parish in fellowship, which delegates 
must be legal members of the parish they represent; 
and of the officers of the Convention.” 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 


Invitation 


The First Universalist Church of North Adams 
extends a cordial invitation to Universalists of Mas- 
sachusetts to attend the Convention to be held in 
their church May 14, 15 and 16, 1929. 

Those desiring accommodations should communi- 
eate with Miss Faith W. Carley, 1 Lake Street, 
chairman of the Registration Committee, not later 
than May 7. Lodging and breakfast will be provided 
in private homes without cost; or, upon application 
to Miss Carley, reservations will be made at one of 
the local hotels, all of which are within a five minute 
walk from the church. The room rates at the hotels 
range from $2.50 single to $5.00 double with bath, 
and from $1.50 single to $3.50 double without bath 
but with runnjng water. 


Directions 

Automobile Route: Take highway No. 20, Boston 
through Worcester to West Brookfield. At West 
Brookfield take state highway No. 109 through Ware, 
Amherst, and Northampton to Pittsfield by the Berk- 
shire Trail. Just before entering Pittsfield take state 
highway No. 8 into North Adams. (Total distance 
about 152 miles). 

Avoid both Jacob’s Ladder and the 
‘Trail, as they are under construction. 

Trains: All through -trains from Boston North 


Mohawk 


Station stop in North Adams, among them the 
famous Minute Man. ; 

All through trains from Boston South Station 
stop in Pittsfield and guests must come to North 
Adams via trolley, or train on the North Adams- 
Pittsfield branch of the B. & A. 

The church is about three to five minutes walk 
from the station. 

The Registration Committee will be at the church 
to receive guests arriving Monday evening. 

es 


MAINE Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The forty-first annual Convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Universalist Church, 
State of Maine, will be held at the Winthrop Street 
Universalist Church, Augusta, Maine, on May 17, 
18, 19, 1929. The Convention will be called to order 
Friday, May 17, at 7. 45 p. m., for the transaction of 
such business as may regularly come before the Con- 
vention. 

Catherine Critch, Secretary. 
* * 


THE CHILDREN’S AID 


The Children’s Aid Association of Boston is glad 
to furnish speakers without charge for meetings of 
men’s, women’s, and young people’s organizations 
in our churches in eastern Massachusetts. During 
the past year the Association helped over 2,000 
children, of whom 600 were cared for in foster homes. 
Plan a meeting for your group on the subject of 
child welfare and apply for a speaker to Alfred F. 


Whitman, Executive Secretary, Children’s Aid 
Association, 41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Idella Lee Tucker 


Idella Lee was born Feb. 8, 1882, in Dewitt Coun- 
ty, Ill. She married Herbert B. Tucker July 30, 1902. 
She died early in April. Most of her life was spent 
near Mitchellville, Ia. She and her family were 
active members of our church. She will be greatly 
missed, as she was a woman of fine character and 
splendid abilities. She leaves a husband, a mother, 
two daughters, brother, sister and many friends. 

Funeral services were held in the Universalist 
church in Mitchellville April 18, conducted by the 
pastor, Rev. O. G. Colegrove. 
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$308 to $1,405 
Send for Booklet 


IEMPLEGiS OURS" 


445-G Park Square Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 


Teachers 
and SHOULD Preachers 
Schools GET THEIR Laymen 


BIBLES 


at this completely stocked Bible store 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


George Seeks a Reason 


By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George Barton and his Uncle Richard at 
the time when George had been asked to join the Universalist Church. 


Born of a need, admirably meeting the need, the book in our opinion 
is sure of a wide circulation. The questions it answers are: ““Why join any 
church?’ and ‘‘Why join the Universalist Church?’’ 

The authors have made the book simple, direct, concrete and in- 
teresting. At the same time they have covered much ground. Many a 
minister who dreads confirmation classes may find them easy and delight- 
ful if he will take this little book as a basis of discussion. 


The book will make old folks and young folks find a new light shed on 


the old subject of church membership. 


It will help the Universalist people to build up their own organization 
and to build it broad and beautiful, to circulate this book far and near.— 


Editor Christian Leader. 


Recommended by the General Sunday School Association. 


Price 75 cents per copy. 


Six copies for $3.60. 


May 11, 1929 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
_ INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
161 Bristol Street :: 


DAVIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
608 Turks Head Bidg. Providence, R- I: 


20 Main St. Bangor, Me. 
Howard P. Davis, Prop. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worceste 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
“dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
-with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


‘No. 38. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
__.176 Newbury St., Boston 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


607 


Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 


Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 
Portland, Maine. 


BIBLES == TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Ghild’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather. overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


_Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON? 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or f 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoole 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoob 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commod 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak» 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
eated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 


Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett. College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


‘Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 


Business Administration. 


Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


Mistress: ‘‘So your matrimonial life 
was very unhappy. What was the trouble? 
December wedded May?’’ 

Chloe Johnson: ‘‘Lan’ sake, no, Mam! 
It was Labor Day wedded to de Day of 
Rest.’’—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 

* * 

“Ts there anything more pleasing than 
to turn the dial of a wireless set and listen 
to all the latest songs?”’ asks an essayist. 
Has he tried turning the dial the other 
way and shutting them off?—Punch. 

* * 


“Don’t you and your husband patch up 
your quarrels?’’ asked the visitor. 

“Dear me, no!’’ replied Mrs. Newrich. 
“We can always afford to have new ones.”’ 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

* * 

While this was a contest among gram- 
mar-school boys, parents had a hand in 
it also. In most cases, when a parent was 
present, it was either the father or mother. 
— Upland (Cal.) paper. 

* * 


Mrs. California Condor laid a $1,000 egg 
at the Washington Zoo the other day. 
The high cost of snakes is blamed on the 
Eighteenth Amendment.—The Washington 
Herald. 

* * 

“Mr. Hoover will have absolute privacy 
when he fishes.”’ 

The comment of our favorite photog- 
rapher is ‘‘Yeah?”—New York World. 
* * 

She: “Why so thoughtful, dear!’’ 

He: “I have one dollar over this week 
and can’t remember which instalment I 
forgot to pay.’’—Life. 

* * 


“Have you heard the story that’s go- 
ing around about Alice?’’ 
‘Heard it? Why, dearie, I started it.” 


—Boston Transcript. 
* * 


They were alleged to have written liquor 


prescriptions for fictitious persons, most 

of whom they had never seen.—Wichitu 

Falls (Texas) paper. 
* * 

“When I was your age I thought noth- 
ing of a ten-mile walk.”’ 

“Well, I don’t think much of it, either.’’ 
—London Calling. 

* * 

Remember when this used to be a dirty 
erack? ‘‘With a voice like yours, you 
ought to be in the movies!’’—Life. 

* * 

Lives of great men remind us we can 
sell our names for a testimonial ad.— 
Marshall County (Minn.) Banner. 

* * 


A man could save himself a lot of 
trouble by marrying his second wife first. 
—Judge. 

* * 

“Man with 10 Wives May Be Insane.’’ 

MAY Be?—Border Cities Star. 
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LAGOA 


WANTED 
for the enlargement of Doolittle Univer- 


salist Home for Aged Persons, 
at Foxborough, Mass. 


$50,000 


Twenty-five pledges of $1,000 or more 
Twenty-five for $500. or more 
Twenty-five for $250 or more 
Twenty-five for $100 or more 

Balance in offerings of $1 or more 


This is to accommodate a large number 
of worthy applicants. 


Twenty-five thousand circulars are now 
being distributed through the Universalist 
churches. Ask any of our ministers about 
it or send for information direct to the 
Home. Mail pledge, check or money 
order, now, to Rev. Charles Conklin, D.D., 
Canton, Mass., authorized by the Trustees 
to conduct this canvass. All accounts will 


be audited by Edward P. Claflin of Attle- 
boro and Frank I. Sherman of Mansfield. 


DO IT NOW! 


Remember, this Home will be available 
to any Universalist in the United States 
when accommodations are provided. 

Remember it in your 
last will and testament. 


May 11, 1929 


